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L’HISTOIRE DE L’ESPAGNE CHRETIENNE ET DE LA LITURGIE 
MOZARABE., 


LE 15 septembre 1914, 4 midi et demi, mourait 4 Southampton, chez 
les sceurs franciscaines de Bugle Street, le R. P. Dom Marius Férotin 
dont les travaux sur Vhistoire ecclésiastique de Espagne et sur la 
liturgie mozarabe sont bien connus des érudits. 

Sa vie, qui avait été modeste et tranquille, s’éteignit sans bruit; et, 
au milieu du fracas de la guerre, et de l’anxiété qui oppressait tous les 
coeurs et ne laissait place 4 aucune autre préoccupation, la nouvelle de 
sa mort passa presque inapercue, en dehors d’un petit cercle d’amis et 
de spécialistes qui s’intéressaient 4 ses travaux. 

Il parait juste cependant que la mémoire de cet humble savant ne 
soit pas complétement oubliée, et les lecteurs du Journal of Theological 
Studies me pardonneront, je l’espere, de leur rappeler en quelques pages 
les travaux et la carritre d’un érudit qui laisse aux hispanisants et aux 
liturgistes de l'avenir quelques ouvrages de premitre valeur." 

Dom Marius Férotin était né le 18 novembre 1855 4 Chateauneuf-du- 
Rhone, diocése de Valence. I] était le cinquitme enfant d’une modeste, 
mais vieille famille, ot ’honnéteté et le travail étaient de tradition. 

Flevé dans labbaye cistercienne d’Aiguebelle, diocése d’Avignon, 
au milieu de jeunes alumni dont la plupart se destinaient 4 la vie 
monastique, il se distingua de bonne heure par son amour pour I’étude 
et par de rares dispositions pour l’histoire et l’érudition. Une heureuse 
mémoire, une curiosité trés éveillée et qui paraissait insatiable, une 
activité au travail presque fébrile, une vive et riche imagination qui se 
traduisait dans la conversation par le récit d’histoires dont linvrai- 
semblance aurait pu rendre jaloux le baron de Miinchhausen en 
personne, mais qui sera sévérement tenue en laisse dés qu’on entrera 


1 J’espére que l’une ou l’autre de nos Revues bénédictines donnera une notice 
sur la vie monastique de notre cher confrére dont je ne puis m'occuper ici. 
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sur le domaine de I’érudition, tels étaient les dons que l’on remarquait 
dans adolescent et qui arrivérent 4 leur maturité dans ’homme fait. 
Aussi, 2 la fin de ses humanités, parut-il & ses maitres et 4 ses directeurs 
qu'il était plus fait pour la vie des bénédictins que pour celle des 
trappistes. II vint donc 4 Solesmes, et, aprés une retraite, sa vocation 
pour la vie bénédictine se déclara. 

C’était en année 1874; Dom Guéranger vivait encore. I1 devait 
mourir l’année suivante, aprés avoir donné au jeune novice l’habit 
bénédictin. Solesmes paraissait alors un foyer pour la science ecclé- 
siastique en France, et encore que les études n’y fussent pas méthodique- 
ment organisées, quelques-uns des disciples de Dom Guéranger, comme 
Dom Piolin, Dom Chamard, surtout Dom Pitra, alors cardinal, s’étaient 
distingués dans les recherches historiques. 

Durant les premitres armées de sa vie monastique, Dom Férotin 
travailla un peu en franc-tireur de I’érudition. Tout semblait l’intéresser 
d la fois, l'histoire, l’archéologie, la bibliographie, les langues orientales, 
la littérature. Dans cette riche bibliothtque de Solesmes, il allait de 
rayon en rayon, d’armoire en armoire, se posant partout, comme un 
papillon, ne s’arrétant nulle part. II était, aprés quelques années de 
cette vie active, en apparence un peu stérile, arrivé 4 ce point ot un 
mentor avisé efit pu le diriger & volonté vers l’une ou l’autre de ces 
voies qui s’ouvrent devant l’étudiant. Malheureusement, ou, si l’on 
veut, heureusement, ce directeur intelligent ne se trouva pas. Ce 
furent les événements qui se chargtrent de lui tracer un programme 
d’études. 

La vieille abbaye de Silos, au dioctse de Burgos, venait A cette 
époque d’étre relevée de ses ruines par un bénédictin de Solesmes actif 
et intelligent, Dom Alphonse Guépin, devenu ensuite abbé de ce célébre 
monastére. Plusieurs moines de Solesmes et de Ligugé y avaient été 
appelés pour concourir 4 l’ceuvre de restauration. Dom Guépin de- 
manda son jeune confrére pour s’occuper 4 classer un riche fonds 
d’archives que les moines avaient retrouvé 4 Silos. Il ne se doutait 
probablement pas qu’il venait d’introduire dans le vieux monastére celui 
qui en serait un jour l’historien." 

L’abbaye de Silos, comme tous les monasttres espagnols, avait été 
ruinée et pillée par les révolutions et les guerres du x1x® sitcle. De 


1 Je laisse 4 mes confréres de Silos le soin de raconter la carriére monastique de 
Dom Férotin a Silos. Je n’ai & m’occuper ici que de ses travaux littéraires. 
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la magnifique bibliothéque, les moines francais ne retrouvérent en 1880 
que quelques manuscrits. Mais les archives, par un hasard provi- 
dentiel, avaient été conservées au complet.' 

Dom Férotin se mit & déchiffrer ce riche trésor. Déja maitre d’une 
érudition étendue quoique un peu disparate et tumultuaire, possédé 
d'une vraie passion pour les documents de ce vieux passé monastique, 
il compléta lui-méme son éducation scientifique avec un instinct qui le 
trompa rarement, et devint en peu de temps paléographe, chartiste, 
hispanisant d’un rare mérite. J’entends dire par des lettrés espagnols 
quiil était arrivé 4 parler et & écrire dans le plus pur castillan. 

Ce que sont ces archives de l’abbaye de Silos au paint de vue de 
Vhistoire religieuse de l’ Espagne, je l’ai dit ailleurs et ne puis le répéter ici.* 
Il suffit, pour établir leur importance, de rappeler que le gouvernement 
frangais, malgré toutes les difficultés que devait présenter 4 cette époque 
une pareille publication, n’hésita pas, sur lintervention de MM. de 
Roziéres et Morel-Fatio, d’entreprendre 4 ses frais la publication de 
Pouvrage du docte bénédictin. Ce travail occupa Dom Férotin pendant 
plusieurs années. Rappelé & Solesmes en 1892, il y prépara la publica- 
tion de ces deux ceuvres magistrales: Recueil des chartes de Pabbaye de 
Silos, et Histoire de l’abbaye de Silos® 


Ces deux ouvrages se complétent, et, en somme, n’en font qu’un. Le 


1 Les manuscrits de Silos formaient une bibliothéque wisigothique qui n’avait 
pas sa pareille au monde. La collection se conserva jusqu’en 1877 ; eHe fut alors 
mise en vente a Madrid et revendue a Paris en 1878. Le lot le plus précieux fut 
acquis par la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris, grace a l’initiative de Léopold Delisle ; 
un autre lot fut acheté par le British Museum; quelques-uns seulement sont 
revenus, comme nous I’avons dit, a Silos. 

Sur cette question intéressante au point de vue de l’histoire des Bibliothéques au 
moyen Age cf. L. Delisle Mélanges de paléographie et de bibliographie pp. 53- 
116; Bachelin-Deflorenne Catalogue de livres raves et de manuscrits du IX* au 
XVIIP? siécle, 1878, avec fac-similés ; sur le lot acquis par le British Museum, cf. 
Edward Maunde Thompson Catalogue of Additions to the Manuscripts in the British 
Museum in the years 1876-1881 (les manuscrits de Silos sont compris sous les numéros 
30844-30857); cf. Atheneum du 27 juillet 1878, article de M. Bond ; voir surtout 
V’excellent chapitre de Dom Férotin dans I’ //istoire de l'abbaye de Silos, intitulé : 
Les manuscrits de Silos pp. 257-288. 

2 Cf. notre article, L’abbaye bénédictine de Silos en Espagne, Revue des questions 
historiques, juillet 1897, t. Ixii, pp. 187-198. 

% Recueil des chartes de Vabbaye de Silos par Dom Marius Férotin, un vol. in-4° de 
xxii-623 pp. Imprimé par autorisation du Gouvernement sur l’avis du Comité des 
impressions gratuites, Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, Leroux éditeur, 1897 ; Histoire 
de Vabbaye de Silos, avec 2 plans et 17 planches hors texte. Paris, Leroux, 1897, 
un vol, in-4° de x-370 pp. 
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premier forme la partie documentaire. Sauf de rares exceptions, il se 
compose de documents inédits, dont plusieurs ont la plus haute valeur 
au point de vue historique. On y trouve des bulles de papes depuis 
Gélase II (1118) jusqu’A Jules II; des chartes, des diplémes et vidimus 
royaux. Depuis les origines de la monarchie castillane, il n’est presque 
pas de roi ou de reine qui ne soit représenté dans les archives de Silos 
par quelque document. Nous y lisons les noms de Ferdinand Ie", de 
Sanche le Fort, d’Alphonse VI, d’Alphonse VII, de la reine Uracca, 
de S. Ferdinand, de Pierre le Cruel, de Henri de Trastamare, de 
Ferdinand et d’Isabelle, de Jeanne la Folle. ‘Tous ces documents sont 
édités soigneusement, ornés de notes savantes qui les éclairent et en 
indiquent la valeur. 

Ce cartulaire devait étre précédé d’une introduction dans laquelle 
Yauteur aurait coordonné ces matériaux et montré 4 ceux qui ne sont 
pas en état de se livrer 4 I’étude directe des piéces l’intérét qu’elles 
présentent. L’introduction se développa peu 4 peu, déborda en 
dehors des limites d’abord fixées, jusqu’’ devenir enfin une véritable 
histoire de l’abbaye de Silos ; c’est le sujet du second volume. L/auteur 
y fait preuve d’impartialité et d’une critique sévére qui écarte impitoya- 
blement tous les documents suspects ou les témoignages légendaires. 
C’est Vhistoire d’une abbaye dont les origines remontent aux temps 
visigothiques. Au x1® siécle, elle eut un abbé qui devint illustre sous le 
nom de saint Dominique de Silos, et auquel le monastére dut sa fortune. 
Silos joua un rdéle important dans histoire de l’Espagne catholique 
a travers les sitcles du moyen 4ge, traversa victorieusement les révolu- 
tions, jusqu’a l’année 1835, ot un décret d’expulsion mettait fin a 
Vexistence de l’abbaye, en attendant que des moines frangais, sous la 
conduite de Dom Guépin, la relevassent de ses ruines, et qu’elle trouvat 
parmi eux un historien digne de ce nom, qui en a écrit histoire pour 
la postérité. 

Dom Férotin ne devait rester 4 Solesmes que le temps de préparer la 
publication de ces deux volumes. En 1895, il était envoyé des premiers 
dans une nouvelle fondation, le prieuré, aujourd’hui abbaye de Farn- 
borough, dioctse de Portsmouth, en Angleterre. I] faut avouer que 
les événements politiques en France ne favorisaient guére les études 
dans les monastéres francais. Le départ de D. Férotin pour Silos en 
1880 et son transport en Angleterre quinze ans plus tard avaient pour 
cause, au moins indirecte, les craintes que présentait l’avenir pour 
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Solesmes, et qui ne devaient que trop se réaliser plus tard. Trans- 
planté pour la seconde fois dans une terre étrangére, 4 un Age ot! on ne 
reprend plus racine, il semblait perdu, non seulement pour les études 
hispaniques, mais encore pour toute étude sérieuse. Ce n’était qu’un 
interméde. Il fut rempli par l’étude de la langue et de la littérature 
anglaises auxquelles il s’adonna avec sa fougue et sa facilité ordinaires, 
et s’en rendit maitre en peu de temps, comme il avait fait pour l’espagnol, 
au point de pouvoir, aprés quelques mois, le parler et l’écrire correcte- 
ment et méme élégamment. 

Mais l’Angleterre ne pouvait lui faire oublier Espagne. Dans cette 
abbaye de Farnborough oi les études liturgiques étaient en honneur, il 
se sentit poussé 4 continuer des recherches déja commencées a Silos 
sur la liturgie de l’Espagne, dite liturgie mozarabe. Parmi les trois ou 
quatre manuscrits de la bibliothéque de Silos échappés au naufrage, se 
trouvait un Liber Ordinum qu'il avait copié durant son séjour 4 l’abbaye. 
Il le remit sur le chantier. L/’impératrice Eugénie qui avait fondé 
Farnborough, et qui n’oubliait pas son Espagne, voulut bien s’intéresser 
aux travaux de Dom Feérotin. Grace & elle, il put entreprendre un 
nouvel Jier Hispanicum qui lui permit de comparer le texte silésien du 
Liber Ordinum avec d'autres manuscrits espagnols. De 1a sortit, au 
bout de quelques années, un magnifique ouvrage sur la liturgie 
mozarabe.' 

Ce Liber Ordinum représente d peu pres le Pontifical de PF glise 
mozarabe avant le x1° siécle. Mais en dehors des formules et des rites 
de bénédiction et d’ordination qui forment le fond méme du Pontifical, 
le manuscrit édité par Dom Férotin contient le texte d’un grand nombre 
de messes votives dont l’intérét au point de vue liturgique est con- 
sidérable. Nous ne nous arréterons pas davantage sur ce livre, ayant 
eu l’occasion d’en faire ailleurs une étude plus détaillée.” 

Une fois engagé sur cette piste, rien ne devait plus l’en détourner. 
Apres le Liber Ordinum vint le Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum, ou 
sacramentaire de l’ancienne Espagne. Ses travaux avaient attiré l’atten- 
tion d’une société américaine consacrée aux études sur l’Espagne. Il 


1 Le Liber Ordinum en usage dans ’ E-glise wisigothique et mosarabe d’ Espagne du 
V¢ au XI siécle, 1 vol. gr. in-4° de xlvi-800 pp. Paris, Picard, 1904. Ce volume 
forme le tome V de la collection Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica, dont les tomes 
I, II, V, et VI ont été déja publiés, Paris, Didot et Picard, 1900-1914. 

2 Cf. notre article sur la ‘ Liturgie mozarabe et le Liber Ordinum’ dans la Revue des 
questions historiques t. xxvii pp. 173-185, et, dans nos Ongines liturgiques, p. 211 8q. 
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en fut élu membre et la société lui facilita généreusement les moyens 
d’un nouveau voyage en Espagne, qui devait étre le dernier.’ Si l’on 
voulait s’arréter ici au c6té anecdotique, il y aurait maints incidents 
curieux et pittoresques & raconter sur ce voyage. Lui-méme en a laiss¢ 
passer quelques-uns dans les notes de ce dernier ouvrage qui ne 
manquent pas de saveur.? Dans les notes seulement, car le texte lui- 
méme garde son austérité scientifique. 

Le Liber Mozarabicus contient un sacramentaire inédit de Toléde 
et complete heureusement l’ceuvre de Lesley; i] nous donne un docu- 
ment authentique et ancien qui nous manquait pour l'étude de cette 
liturgie. La seconde partie du volume, qui représente un travail plus 
considérable encore, est consacrée A l’étude de tous les manuscrits de 
liturgie mozarabe que l’auteur a pu consulter dans ses nombreux voyages, 
en particulier ceux de Toléde, de Silos, de San Millan, de Léon, 
de Compostelle, de Cardefia, de l’Escurial, de Tuy en Galice. Les 
introductions, les notes, les appendices et surtout les indices et les 
tables de ce volume, comme ceux du Ziber Ordinum, sont une preuve 
du soin diligent que lauteur apportait dans son travail et rendront 
d’inestimables services 4 tous ceux qui voudront étudier la question de 
la liturgie mozarabe.* 

Au Liber Mozarabicus devait faire suite le Liber Orationum qui 
aurait constitué avec les deux précédents une sorte de trilogie sur la 
liturgie mozarabe, et sur lequel il avait recueilli déja de nombreuses 
notes. Apres cela, nous disait-il, il aurait le droit de se reposer. 
L’heure du repos a sonné, hélas! plus tét qu’il ne pensait et avant qu’il 
n’efit accompli toute sa tache. 

En dehors de cette ceuvre monumentale sur la liturgie d’Espagne et 
de ses deux volumes sur Silos, Dom Férotin ne laisse que quelques 


1 C'est I’ Hispanic Society de New-York, fondée par un généreux et intelligent 
mécéne, et qui a déja rendu de signalés services aux études hispaniques, Dom 
Férotin en fut élu membre le 8 mars 1905. 

2 Le Liber Mozarabicus Sacramentorum ct les Manuscrits mozarabes, un vol. gr. 
in-4°, Paris, imprimé chez Didot, édité par Picard, 1912; ce volume forme le t. VI 
de nos Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica. 

8 Je dois dire que quelques-unes des conclusions de Dom Férotin sur la liturgie 
mozarabe ont été contestées par Dom de Bruyne, dans un article, ‘De l’origine 
de quelques textes liturgiques mozarabes,’ dans La Revue bénédictine, octobre 1912, 
p. 421 sq. A rapprocher aussi des remarques de Mgr Mercati, More Spanish 
Symptoms, dans Journal of Theological Studies, t. viii, pp. 423-429, 1907. 

* Nous espérons pouvoir publier sans trop tarder ce volume dans nos Monumenta 
Liturgica. 
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Fares articles. I] avait pour principe qu’une fois engagé dans un grand 
travail, on ne doit pas l’abandonner pour battre les broussailles de cété 
et d’autre, au risque de dépenser sa vie en de petites dissertations de 
minime importance. C’est pourquoi, 4 cété de ses grands ouvrages, 
nous ne pouvons citer qu'un petit nombre d’articles ou de mémoires. 
Dans son Afpringius de Béja,il nous donne un commentaire inédit de 
cet écrivain espagnol du vie sitcle, sur Apocalypse.’ Nous relevons 
encore parmi ces articles Une /ettre inedite de S. Hugues, abbé de Cluny, 
@ Bernard d’ Agen, archevéque de Toléde, 1087*; une note Sur deux 
manuscrits wisigothiques de la bibliothtque de Ferdinand I, roi de 
Castille et de Léon* ; \a \égende de sainte Potamia (vi® siécle).* 

Le plus intéressant de ces petits mémoires est incontestablement 
celui sur la Peregrinatio ad loca sancta, dite d’abord Peregrinatio Silviae, 
qu'il avait rencontrée sur sa route, et qui l’intéressa 4 cause de son 
origine. Il] eut le mérite de fixer le monde savant sur ce point trés 
discuté. Malgré toutes les hypothéses contraires, son flair lui avait fait 
découvrir dans ce latin des hispanismes. Le hasard—un hasard qui 
ne sert que les gens habiles —le fit tomber un jour sur les pages d’un 
vieil auteur espagnol du vii® sitcle, le moine Valérius, bibliophile, 
maitre d’école, voyageur et anachoréte, qui dans une lettre ad fratres 
Bergidenses fait Véloge d’une certaine vierge Z¢heria, laquelle .n’est 
autre, Dom Férotin le démontre trés ingénieusement, que l’auteur de 
la Peregrinatio ad loca sancta.® 

Entre temps, l’Académie d’histoire de Madrid, qui suivait avec intérét 
les travaux de notre savant confrére et l’avait déja nommé son corres- 
pondant, lui accorda le privilége bien rare et trés envié de membre 

1 Apringius de Béja, Son commentaire de l Apocalypse, écrit sous Theudis, roi des 
Wisigoths (531-348), in-8°, 90 pp. Paris, Picard, 1900. 

* Dans la Bibliothéque de ? Ecole des Chartes tome Ixi, 1900; cf. complément de 
la lettre de Saint Hugues, au tome Ixiii, 1902, méme collection. 

3 Ibid, tome xii, année 1901. 

4 Analecta Bollandiana t. xxi, pp. 40-42 (1902), et notes additionnelles ; sbid. 
pp. 401-402 (1902). Il y a aussi quelques articles bibliographiques de valeur, 
indiqués dans Bibliographie des Bénédictins de la Congrégation de France, in-8°, Paris 
1906, Pp. 43, 44+ 

5 ‘Le véritable auteur de la Peregrinatio Silviae, la vierge espagnole Etheria,’ 
dans Revue des questions historiques, octobre 1903. Je crois que tous les érudits, a 
peu prés sans exception, ont adopté l’identification de Dom Feérotin, qui est en effet 
incontestable, Les disputes ont porté sur la forme et l’orthographe du nom: est- 
ce Egeria, Etheria, Eucheria, etc.? Certant et adhuc. Au sujet des discussions sur 
la date de cet ouvrage, cf. notre ‘Chronique d’archéologie et de liturgie’ Revue 


des questions historiques, 1914, t. XCV, pp. 190, 191. 
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d'honneur. Heélas, cette belle récompense, qu’il efit tant appréciée en 
d’autres temps, lui arrivait sur son lit de mort, 4 un moment oii les 
titres de la terre perdent une partie de leur valeur." 

Sa santé, qui depuis plusieurs années était ébranlée, déclina rapidement 
en 1913. II portait au travail une ardeur fébrile qui l’usait vite ; durant 
ses voyages, son humeur, qui était restée aventureuse, le poussait & des 
fatigues au-dessus de ses forces; son imagination était toujours jeune, 
mais son corps avait vieilli ; 4 cinquante ans, il en paraissait soixante. 
Ses cheveux qui avaient blanchi avant l’4ge lui donnaient l’aspect d’un 
vieillard. Depuis le printemps de 1913, il ne fit plus que trainer. La 
longue maladie qui devait l’emporter ne lui laissait guére de tréve. 
Elle paralysait son activité et arrétait tout travail sérieux et suivi. 
Mais elle allait avoir pour effet de le faire avancer rapidement dans la 
voie de la perfection. 

Nous n’avions i¢i retracer sa carriére scientifique et littéraire : 
il ne nous sera pas interdit pourtant de dire un mot de sa vie 
spirituelle. 

Appartenant 4 une de ces vieilles familles patriarcales fortement 
chrétiennes, il s’était de bonne heure distingué par sa piété et par une 
foi que n’ébranla jamais aucun doute. Le monde n’avait rien qui pat 
Vattirer. Il vint au monastére tout naturellement et il resta toujours 
fidélement attaché & sa vocation. Ce qu’il vit plus tard du monde ne 
lui fit pas regretter la résolution qu’il avait formée tout jeune de l’aban- 
donner. Durant sa longue vie monastique, il se fit toujours remarquer 
par son assiduité aux offices du chceur, par une régularité exemplaire. 
L’épreuve de la souffrance devait le purifier et I’élever en peu de mois 
a ce détachement parfait qui rend facile le sacrifice de sa vie, de ses 
espérances, des joies les plus nobles et les plus pures, aprés celles de 
la priére et de la contemplation, la recherche de la vérité par le travail 
intellectuel. 

Trés simplement, trés courageusement, il fit dés la premitre heure le 
sacrifice qui lui était demandé et ne regarda plus que du cété du ciel. 
Les longs mois qui suivirent ne furent qu’une lutte douloureuse et 
pénible, avec quelques relaches, qui faisaient espérer 4 ses amis une 
guérison possible. 

Lui n’avait guére d’illusions. Il souriait 4 ces espérances, sans les 


1 Parmi ceux a qui cette dignité a été accordée, citons les noms de Mommsen, de 
Hiibner, de Léopold Delisle, du duc de Broglie, de Gaston Paris. 
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décourager, mais sans trop y croire et sans se reprendre. A mesure 
que les forces baissaient, que le corps se dégradait, l’'Ame se dégageait, 
se purifiait, et arrivait 4 abandon parfait dans les mains de Dieu. 

Son grand désir efit été de mourir dans son monastére de Farn- 
borough. Mais son état ne laissait plus la possibilité de l’y transporter. 
Du reste, le Franciscan convent oii il avait passé ses derniers mois, out 
il était admirablement soigné, c’était presque encore son monasttre, et 
il y recevait de fréquentes visites de ses amis de Quarr Abbey et de 
Farnborough. 

Ne pouvant mourir dans son monastére, il avait souhaité d’y dormir 
son dernier sommeil. Ce désir fut réalisé. Sa dépouille mortelle, 
ramenée de Southampton, fut enterrée, avec les rites liturgiques, 
4 Pombre .de cette église ot, pendant ces vingt dernitres années, il 
avait chanté les louanges de Dieu, au milieu de ses fréres. Ceux-ci 
n’oublieront pas l’excellent et dévoué confrére, le travailleur assidu 
qui, pendant si longtemps, leur a donné l’exemple de observance 
monastique, de la priére et du travail. 

A ceux qui ne connaissent de lui que ses ouvrages, il laisse un trésor 
d’un prix inestimable. Les rites de l’antique Eglise espagnole étaient 
bien insuffisamment connus. Grace 4 lui, on pourra les étudier en 
détail. Si la liturgie mozarabe ne lui a pas livré tous ses secrets, il en 
a retrouvé les principaux titres, qui permettent d’en suivre l’histoire et 
les développements. Il mérite ainsi de prendre place, une place 
d’honneur, & cété des Lesley, des Bianchini, des Pinius, des Lorenzana, 
non loin des Goar, des Georgi, des Renaudot, des Mabillon, de Tommasi 
et de Bona. 


F. CaBrot.. 
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DOCUMENTS 


AN ANCIENT HOMILIARY: II. 


VIII. SERMON FOR INNOCENTS’ DAY 
In natale infantum 


[ fol. 58 a] De beatis infantibus hodie locuturus, fratres, ipsorum preces 
mihi ad auxilium posco. amicorum enim Dei facilis est pro nobis ad 
inpetrandum oratio, si tamen nostra devotio promta fuerit ad petendum ; 
habemus enim pollicitationem et Domini nostri Christi dicentis PETITE 

5 ET ACCIPIETIS, QUAERITE ET INVENIETIS, PULSATE ET APERIETUR VOBIS. 
ergo ‘efficaciter’ impetramus quidquid ‘ fideliter’ postulamus. 

Hodie in psalmo presenti convenienter pro sollemnitate infantium 
recitatum est Ex ORE INFANTIUM ET LACTANTIUM PERFECISTI LAUDEM. 
ipse dicitur PERFECISSE LAUDEM EX ORE INFANTIUM ET LACTANTIUM 

10 Dominus Christus, qui et dicebat in sancto aevangelio NOLITE PRO- 
HIBERE INFANTES VENIRE AD ME, TALIUM EST ENIM REGNUM CAELO- 
RUM; si omnium infantium est regnum caelorum, multo magis pro 
Domino occisorum. ad ipsum propheta David in principio et in fine 
huius psalmi dicit Domingz, DominUS NOSTER, QUAM ADMIRABILE 

15 EST NOMEN TUUM IN UNIVERSA TERRA: in principio et in fine 
(fol. 58 4) Christus est, quia ipse est INITIUM ET FINIS, a ET , Deus et 
homo, caput et pedes. caput in illo tenet divina substantia, pedes 
humana. 

Ergo EX ORE INFANTIUM ET LACTANTIUM PERFECISTI LAUDEM, ut 

20 qui necdum adhuc noverant loqui in terris perfectas laudes Domino 
decantarent in caelis, et qui necdum noverant inter homines fabulari 
discerent Dominum inter angelos conlaudare. PROPTER INIMICOS 
inquid TUOs, UT DESTRUAS INIMICUM ET DEFENSOREM, id est diabolum, 
INIMICUM OMNIS innocentiae adque IUSTITIAE, DEFENSOREM inpietatis 

25 malignitatisque suae, benivolentiae inimicum malitiae amicum, qui 
malis DEFENSIONEM temporalem ostendit, bonis omnibus INIMICUS 
existit. sed audiens hoc non timeat omnis christianus, quia maior est 
Dominus ad protegendum quam diabolus ad inpugnandum. 

INIMICUM ET DEFENSOREM iterum Herodem illum pessimum demon- 

30 strabat, in quo ipse (fol. 59 a) certisséme diabolus habitabat, qui in odio 
sa/vatoris factus est INIMICUS infantium et quasi DEFENSOR regni sui, 

VIII. 5. querite cod 9, 10. ipse... diisxps scripsi: ipsi. . . dio xpo cod 

VII. 2. Cf. Cypr. Ep. Ixxvi 7 (833. 13) 4 Mt. vii7,Lk.xig 6. Saer. 


ow 175-5 8. Ps.viii2 10, Mt.xix14 14. Ps.viiit,g 16. Rev. xxi 6 
22. Ps, viii 26 24. Act. xiii 10 27. Cypr. ad Fortunatum tit. x (320. 24) 
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nesciens in/fe/x guia illa eius defensio magis et tpermanet cruciatiot. 
quaerens Domini necem mittit in Betlhem ut omnes infantes A BIMATU 
ET INFRA crudeliter necarentur. iam et hinc significabatur quod omnis 
infantia in hoc saeculo esset laboratura pro Christo. ibant itaque impii 35 
ab Herode missi carnifices, et venientes Iv BETLHEM ET IN OMNIBUS 
FINIBUS EIUS invenerunt infantes nunc ad ubera matrum, nunc in 
patrum conplexu pendentes. rapiunt, ferociunt, caedunt, partim con- 
lidentes ad terram, partim Aastis infigentes, alios mucronibus dividentes ; 
passimque ab impiis predonibus hinc inde diffusa innocens calcabatur 4° 
infantia. flebant crinibus effusis matres et dulcia obscula iacentibus 
parvulis infigebant. 
O vere miseros! o infelices quibus peccare licebat, qui tantum 
(fol. 59 4) nefas agere non deerit impiis celestis carcer 
de quibus beati infantes cum Domin 45 
et de terrenis angustiis liberaté de mundo vereantur desideratam 
felicitatem dignatione Domini per . © beati nimis isti infantes, 
quibus contigit pro Domino ante paene pati quam nasci, ante Domini 
sui fieri comites quam hominés, ante regnare quam vivere, ante esse 
martyres quam fideles. ‘aetas necdum habilis ad pugnam idonea facta 50 
est ad choronam’: prevenerunt choronae merita: sine illa bonorum 
praerogativa factorum gratuito choronantur honore. de ipsorum enim 
sunt numero de quibus apostolus dicebat QUOS PRESCIIT, ET PRE- 
DESTINAVIT CONFORMES FIERI IMAGINIS FILI SUI et cetera. PRETIOSA 
IN CONSPECTU DoMINI et MORS istorum SANCTORUM EIUS: pretiosa 55 
magna et preclara quae fecit inmaculatas aetates (fol. 60a) as 
contingi. ergo istius diet solemnia celebrantes semper deo patri per 
Christum gratias agamus. 


IX. SERMON FOR ST JOHN BAPTIST’S DAY 
In natale sancti Iohannis 


De beati Iohannis praecursoris Domini nativitate dicturus Dei patris 
auxilium per Dominum nostrum Iesum Christum exoro, UT ipse DET 
VERBUM IN APERTIONE ORIS nostri qui et sanctissimi Zaccariae hodie 
vinculum linguae aperuit et lohannis nomen ut loqueretur effecit. 

Ergo hic est sanctus Iohannes de cuius hodie sollemni nativitate 5 
locuturi sumus. iste beatus, fratres, ex genere sacerdotali ortus visceri- 
bus sanctis hodie in hac luce profusus est. pater enim eius Zaccarias 
SACERDOS fuit, mater vero Elissabet et ipsa ex sacerdotali genere veniens 


38. cedunt cod 39. astiscod 1. et: biscod osculacod? 48. pene cod 
hominis scripsi: homines cod bibere cod* 51. chorone cod 55, et cod: 

vtasse legendum est 56. magna cod: fortasse legendum magis 

IX. 3. aperitione ut vid cod* 


33- Mt.ii16 =©50. Cypr.ep.Iviii6 53. Rom. viii 2 54. Ps. cxv 6 (cxvi 15) 
ix. 2. Eph. vi 19 8. Lk.i5 
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DE FILIABUS AARON summi sacerdotis, ut fidelis lectio evangelica pro- 

10 testatur. repente nuntiante sibi angelo in templo iste Zaccarias sacerdos 
de nativitate Iohannis NON CREDIDIT, et statim ommutuit. incredulita- 
tem taciturnitatis (fol. 60 4) poena secuta est ; qui non credidit loqui non 
potuit, unde credens David dicebat CREDIDI, PROPTER QUOD LOCUTUS 
SUM: ommutwit ergo Zaccarias. 

15 Nam signum et hoc fué¢ per silentium Zaccariae, quia cessaturum erat 
sacrificium vetus Iudaeorum novo videlicet adventante sacrificio christia- 
norum, cessatura erant sacrificia carnalia ut spiritalia potius prevalerent, 
cessaturum erat sacrificium terrenum ut caeleste procul dubio emineret. 
loquitur nunc Zaccarias in nativitate Iohannis ET vINCULUM LINGUAE 

20 EIUS DISSOLVITUR. nativitas fili laetificavit patrem. et hoc signum fuit 
quoniam iam illa quae clausa erant in lege et prophetis adventante isto 
beato Iohanne aperienda revelandaque fuissent. 

Iste est igitur Iohannes sanctissimus Domini precursor, de quo 
dixerat Deus pater ad Christum filium suum Eccr EGO MITTO ANGELUM 

25 MEUM ANTE FACIEM TUAM QUI PARAZIT VIAM TUAM (fol. 61 @) ANTE 
TE: VOX CLAMANTIS IN DESERTO PARATE VIAM DOMINI RECTAS FACITE 
SEMITAS DEI NOSTRI. et iterum de eo décitur per David prophetam 
PARAVI ZUCERNAM CHRISTO MEO, INIMICOS EIUS INDUAM_CONFUSIONEM. 
de ista LUCERNA, 7d est de Iohanne, et Dominus dicebat in sancto 

30 aevangelio ILLE ERAT LUCERNA ARDENS ET LUCENS. ARDEBAT et 
LUCEBAT: ARDEBAT Calore Spiritus sancti, LUCEBAT lumine Christi. 
PARAVI inquid LUCERNAM CHRISTO MEO: ista LUCERNA de Christo 
accepit procul dubio lumen, ut in nocte luceret, id est ut tenebrosos 
Iudaeos et ceteros gentiles in ignorantiae nocte positos inluminaret et 

35 velut lucerna ante diem et lucifer ante solem ita adventum Domini 
preveniret. decebat enim ante Dominum servum precedere, de verbo 
VOCEM sonare qui verbi mysteria nuntiaret. 

Nam et idcirco Zaccarias pater eius prophetico Spiritu dicebat ad 
ipsum Iohannem Et Tu, PUER, PROPHETA ALTISSIMI VOCABERIS. 
4° (fol. 61 4) cuius ALTIssimi dicitur gui tur 
Domini Christi, qui. . . patrt 
in omnibus. tale est quia Deus est non creaéus ac ante omnia genitus 
saecula, et quia QUI DE CELO DESCENDIT SUPER OMNES EST: humilior 
patre quéa QUAE VIDIT ET AUDIVIT HAEC TESTIFICATUR et quia DaTa 


IX. 9. aeuangelica cod* Io. nuntiantes sibi cod 14. ommutit ut vid cod 
17. petitus ut wid cod 20. dissolbitur cod* 25. ante faciem... viam tuam: 
bis per homoeoteleuton cod parauit cod 26. deserto: perierunt ob defectum 
codicis nonnullae litterae ad initia linearum fol. 61a, ad finem linearum fol. 61 b 
32. paravi : paravit (fortasse etiam |. 28 supra)cod 36. serbumcod 40. conicio 
Cuius ‘altissimi’ dicitur qui propheta ‘altissimi’ uocatur? Domini Christi, qui efc. 


11, Lk. i 20 13. Ps. exv t (cxvi 10) 15. Cypr. Test. i 15-17 19. Mk. 
vii 3 24. Mk.i2,3; Is.xl3 28. Ps. cxxxi (cxxxii) 17, 18 30. Jn. v 35 
39. Lk.i76 43. Jn.iiigt, 32 44. Mt. xxviii 18 
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EST illi OMNIS POTESTAS IN CAELO ET IN TERRA, et quia DONAVIT ILLI 45 
pater NOMEN QUOD EST SUPER OMNE NOMEN. Ergo ET TU, PUER, 
PROPHETA ALTISSIMI VOCABERIS. 

Sequitur: PREIBIS ENIM ANTE FACIEM EIUS, ut diximus ‘sicut lucerna 
ante diem et lucifer ante solem’ et minister ante dominum suum, AD 
DANDAM SCIENTIAM SALUTIS PLESI EIUS: idcirco dicebat de Christo 50 
ipse Iohannes Hic EST AGNUS DEI QUI TOLLIT PECCATA MUNDI, et 
iterum testabatur de illo Homo QUI POST ME VENIT ANTE ME FACTUS 
EST, CUIUS NON SUM DIGNUS CALCIAMENTA PORTARE, adhuc autem 
aiebat quia Eco vipI ET AUDIVI QUONIAM HIC EST IPSE FILIUS 
con (fol. 55 


FRUMENTUM novum et BONUM ab AGRO huius SAECULI 
abscissum HORREIS esset caelestibus reponendum. 

Et ideo in tanto natalicio beatissimi Iohannis, fratres, amici et pre- 62 
cursoris Domini exultemus et laetemur in Domino quia et hoc olim 
predixerat Spiritus sanctus dicens MULTI IN NATIVITATE EIUS GAUDE- 
BUNT. vere MULTI GAUDENT, gratias Domino! multi gaudent. pauci 
tristantur, id est populi Iudaeorum, qui sunt, sicut scribtura dicit, 
IN CAUDA positi; gentes multae laetantur et christiani populi, qui sunt 65 
IN CAPITE constituti. ergo alacri desiderio votisque omnibus in huius 
precursoris Domini nativitate laetantes per Christum Dominum nostrum 
Deo patri omnipotenti gratias agamus, CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA, 
amen. 

, X. SERMON FOR ST STEPHEN’S DAY 


(fol. 62 4) In natale sancti Stephani 


Hodie, fratres, iuvante Domino beati Stephani passionis sollemnia 
celebramus. hic eius est natalis dies quando de mundo sublatus est 
et aeternas sedes gloriosus martyr intravit. MORTUUS est saeculo UT 
VIVERET DEO, mortuus est huic mundo ut regnaret cum Christo. 
relinqui¢ abditas regiones ut inveniret lucidas mansiones. egregius 5 
miles Christi pugnavit et vicit, vitamque moriendo possedit. 

Hesterna die natalem Domini celebravimus, Deo gratias! et hodie 
natale sancti Stephani celebramus. o res mirabilis! natus est Christus 
in terris ut Stephanus nasceretur in caelis: ingressus es¢ Dominus 
mundum ut Stephanus ingrederetur caelum : altus ad humilia descendit 10 
Phil. iig 48. prehibis cod 50. plevicod 60. fratriscod* 61. letemur 

67. letantes cod 


X.1. iubante cod 5. relinquid cod veniret cod* mansiones: om.cod* 6, 
vitaque cod* est supplevi: om. cod 


48. Lk. i 76, 77 51. Jn. i 2g 52. Jn.ims; Mt. iii 11 n, i 
58. Mt. xiii 38 62. Lk.itg 65, Deut. xxviii 44 
X. 3. Gal. ii 19 
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ut humilis ad alta conscenderet : filius Dei factus est filius hominis ut 
filios hominum faceret filios Dei. DeEDIT inquid EIS POTESTATEM FILIOS 
DEI FIERI, HIS QUI CREDUNT IN NOMINE Elus. (fol. 63 a) 
Ergo hodie sanctus Stephanus pro/omartyr martyrii culmen adeptus 
15 est. iste semper Domini fidelis servus et ex servo amicus, qui diaconus 
constitutus et ab apostolis ordinatus totum mente indiderat Christum 
ut merito diceret M1HI AUTEM VI’ ERE CHRISTUS EST ET MORI LUCRUM. 
hoc primo cogitavit Stephanus mente, quod postea Paulus locutus est. 
fide ergo sciens iste beatus Stephanus nihil esse melius vita aeterna, 
20 vixit IN PRECEPTIS Domini inmaculatam transigens vitam, castitatis 
cultura egregius, pauperum fidelissimus dispensator, misericors mitis 
humilis, NON REDDENS MALUM PRO MALO AUT MALEDICTVM PRO MALE- 
picto, uere Christum gestans in corde gestans in moribus. 
Hodie passionis choronam devota mente suscepit. lapidabatur 
25 undique a perfidis Iudaeis, nec timor nec metus inerat, sed securus 
caput ad vulnera preparabat, ut de lapidum ictibus choronas sibi 
susciperet trihumforum, quantasque poenas tantas sibi (fol. 63 4) gloriae 
. currebat samguis tis vulneribus et impleverant 
SOS AD CAELUM oculos et suam tanti muneris 
30 indaerens Deo exclamat in conspectu omnium dicens EccE viDEO 
CAELOS APERTOS ET FILIUM HOMINIS STANTEM A DEXTRIS Del, adque 
adorans ait Domine ACCIPE SPIRITUM MEUM. consideremus, 
fratres, verba huius sancti: Eccr inquid viDEO CAELOS APERTOS, prout 
diceret ‘ Quid insanitis, o Iudaei? quid frustra in mea caede laboratis ? 
35 ecce subtrahitis mihi terram, sed patent caeli; subtrahitis temporalia, 
sed tribuuntur aeterna, VIDEO iam FILIUM HOMINIS STANTEM A DEXTRIS 
De1, illum quem necastis, illum quem non creditis resurrexisse a 
mortuis, quem furatum putastis a discipulis suis et abditis quibusque 
locis inclusum. ecce in caelis est A DEXTRIS DEI FILIUS HOMINIS. hunc 
40 VIDEO qui in eadem carne (fol. 64 a) quam resuscitavit ascendit et velut 
rex in purpura constitutus videtur mihi in ipsa fa/am carne, velut Deus 
in templo inhabitans, sacerdos in agno, in illo scilicet agno in quo TULIT 
PECCATA MUNDI. VIDEO Cum STANTEM A DEXTRIS DEI SUPER OMNEM 
PRINCIPATUM ET POTESTATEM ET DOMINATIONEM ET VIRTUTEM. hune 
adorant angeli omnesque caelestes virtutes, et ideo dico et ego DoMINE 
IESU, ACCIPE SPIRITUM MEUM’. bene se, fratres, Domino commendavit 
Christo, sciens quia NEMO VENIT AD PATREM NISI PER ipsum filium. 
et ipse est sacerdos animarum sanctarum qui offert Deo patri pias 


14. protomartyr scripst, nescio an recte: procod _15.serbo cod 16, inviverat 

17. vibere cod 21. aegregius cod 28. ..tis: fortasse.. us 30. 

inerens ut vid cod consceptu ut vidcod = 3.4. cede cod 41. palam scripst : 
perierunt nonnullae litterae 45. et ego: om. cod* 


11. Cf, Cypr. de op. et el. 1 (373. 6) 12, Jn. i 12 1s. Cf, Jn. xv 15 16. 
Act. vi 6 17. Phil. i at 20, Cf. Lk. i 6 22. 1 Pet.iiig 29. Act. vii 55 
30. Act. vii 56,59 (55, 58) 37. Act.iiitg 38. Mt. xxviii 13 43» Jn. i 29 
Eph. i 21 47. Jn. xiv 6 
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preces suorum omnium electorum. Er CUM HOC DICERET sanctus 
Stephanus inclinato capite oBDORMIVIT. 

Adoravit in exitu suo et optatam requiem in humilitate suscepit, 
exaltationis gloriam in regnis caelestibus possessurus. quale putamus 
tunc fuisse gaudium angelorum in caelis quando iste primus martyr 
aeternas illas habitationes (fol. 64 4) martyrio choronatus intravit? quis 
potest enarrare tantam laetitiam angelorum? si sic angeli sancti 55 
laetantur IN CAELIS SUPER UNO PECCATORE PENITENTIAM AGENTE, 
quanto magis super iusto gaudeant confitente ? 

Ergo huius passionis sollemnia celebrantes semper Domino gratias 
referamus, CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. AMEN. ergo dicamus IsTE 
DIES QUEM FECIT DoMINUS, EXULTEMUS ET LAETEMUR IN EO HYMNIS 60 
PSALMIS CANTICIS SPIRITALIBUS, dicentes iterum cum propheta Factus 
EST IN PACE LOCUS EIUS, ET HABITATIO EIUS IN SION, in illa H1ERv- 
SALEM CAELESTI quae dicitur ‘ Civitas pacis’: HABITATIO EIUS IN SION, 
in illa invisibili sede, ubi aeterno regi aeternae referuntur laudes. et 
nos, fratres, gratias referamus CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. AMEN. 65 


5° 


XI. SERMON FOR SS. PETER AND PAUL 
De passione sancti Petri et Pauli 


Legimus in quodam divinarum scribturarum libro sic esse veritatis 
praecones ut radios solis qui ubi (fol. 65 @) apparuerint fugatis omnibus 
tenebris totum mundum desiderato lumine et serena luce perfundunt. 
unde bene dicitur ad eosdem Vos ESTIS LUX HUIUS MUNDI. NON 
POTEST CIVITAS ABSCONDI SUPRA MONTEM POSITA ; NEQUE ACCENDUNT 5 
LUCERNAM ET PONUNT EAM SUB MODIO, SED SUPRA CANDELABRUM UT 
LUCEAT OMNIBUS QUI IN DOMO SUNT. SIC LUCEAT LUMEN VESTRUM 
CORAM HOMINIBUS UT VIDENTES OPERA VESTRA BONA MAGNIFICENT 
PATREM VESTRUM QUI EST IN CAELIS. 

Hodie donante Domino, fratres, beatorum apostolorum Petri et 10 
Pauli passionis sollemnia celebramus. isti sunt vere beati, qui audie- 
runt verbum Domini et custodierunt, unde Dominus dicebat Brati 
QUI AUDIUNT VERBUM DEI ET CUSTODIUNT. et qui audierant fideliter 
salvatorem dicentem NOLITE TIMERE EOS QUI OCCIDUNT CORPUS 
ANIMAM AUTEM NON POSSUNT OCCIDERE et iterum QuI ME CONFESSUS 15 
FUERIT CORAM HOMINIBUS, CONFITEBOR ET EGO EUM CORAM PATRE 
MEO (fol. 654) QUI IN CAELIS EST, hi# praeceptorum memores etus 

50. Stefanuscod* _ 55, letitiam cod 


XI. 2. fucatiscod 5. potes cod* (corr mp) 17. hii: hisut vid cod memores 
eius : coniect cum 1 27 


49. Act. vii6o0 56. Lk. xv 7 60. Ps. exvii (cxviii) 24 61. Eph. v 19; 
Ps. Ixxv (Ixxvi) 2 62. Heb, xii 22 
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non mortes non cruces non vincula non carceres non ulla tormenta 
timuerunt. 

20 Ibant miss! a Domino UT OvES IN MEDIO LUPORUM, simplicitate 
mites, benignitate tranquillitate caritate concordes, lacteam doctrinam 
veritatis candore fulgentem et tfide tribus ferboranst cum tegumentis 
nuptialibus omnibus exhibentes. voluptates saeculi omnesque luxurias 
non solum ipsi calcabant, sed et a discipulorum moribus et sensibus 

25 repellebant, mediocri cido contenti et pane et olivis vel oleribus adsueti. 
ibant IN MEDIO LUPORUM latrantium adque ululantium veritatem fidu- 
cialiter predicantes, memores praeceptorum Domini dicentis Eccr Eco 
MITTO VOS SICUT OVES IN MEDIO LUPORUM, prout diceret ‘Itis quidem 
inter medios lupos, sed nullus vos concutiat timor, pastoris vestri non. 

30 est neglegens sed diligens cura. si adversarius vigilat (fol. 66 a) adver- 
sum vos, sed non vos deserit Christus. ECCE EGO MITTO VOs inquéf IN 
MED/O LUPORUM: ESTOTE ASTUTI SICUT SERPENTES ET SIMPLICES SIC- 
UT COLUMBAE. SICUT SERPENTES CUSTODITE CAPITA VESTRA, in quibus 
maxime salus est vobis ; cavete ab ictibus inimici. in capite vestro est 

35 salus omnis fidei vestrae et cum SERVATIS CAPUT, hoc est fidem vestram, 
cetera membra erunt sine laesione manentia. ESTOTE ET SIMPLICES 
SICUT COLUMBAE, non dentibus frendentes, hoc est non INVICEM MORSI- 
BUs dividentes sed societate concordes, volatu invicem coherentes 
tamquam ad superiora pergentes et per diversa spiritali flatu currentes. 

4° Sancto Petro ecce et sanctus Paulus de Iudaeis veniens in fide 
Christi sociatur, et non solum in fide fortis sed et in passione hilaris 
invenitur. TOLLUNT 1UGUM Christi ambo, rumpentes vincula Satanae ; 
omniumque errorum resistentium nodos sua disputatione solventes, 
multiplicant credentium numerum. hii uno (fol. 664) in tempore 

45 contra Simonem magum divinis armis induti fortiter dimicabant: ute- 
bantur itaque spiritalibus armis adque caelestibus, SUCCINCT! LUMBOS 
mentis suae IN VERITATE ET INDUTI LORICAM IUSTITIAE, CALCIATI 
QUOQUE PEDES IN PRAEPARATIONE AEVANGELI! PACIS, habentes etiam 
SCUTUM FIDE IN QUO possent OMNIA IACULA MALIGNI IGNITA EX- 

50 TINGUERE, ET GALEAM SALUTARIS ET GLADIUM SPIRITUS, QUOD EST 

'  VERBUM DEI, PER OMNEM ORATIONEM ET OBSECRATIONEM, ORANTES 
IN OMNI TEMPORE SPIRITU ET IN ILLO VIGILANTES: sicuti dicebat: et 
sanctus Petrus VIGILATE ET ORATE, QUIA ADVERSARIUS VESTER DIA- 
BOLUS TAMQUAM LEO RUGIENS CIRCUIT QUAERENS QUEM DEVORET. 

20, obescod 22. fide tribus cod ut vid : fortasse legendum fidei viribus 25. civo 
cod olibiscod 29. pastorisvestri ... cura cod*, of. XII. 46 infra : pastor vester cod? 
34- cavete: fortassecaventescod 36. lesionecod 41. Sancto.,.hilaris : correxit 
cod? (vel secundis curis ipse scriba) sanctus Petrus ecce et sanctus Paulus de Iudaeis 
venientes .. . sociantur .. . fortes. . . hilares inveniuntur 46. itaque cod: sed 


dubium mihi videtur ; fortasse legendum utrique adque scripsi: absque ut vid 
cod 54. querens cod 


20, Mt.x16 30. Cf.1Pet.v8 31. Mt.x16 33,35. Gen. iii 15 37. Gal. 
42. Mt.xi29 44. Cf. Act.vi7,v14 46. Eph. vir4-18 53. 1 Pet.v 8 
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Ille autem Simon magus, satellis demonum, factiosa temeritate 55 
SUCCINCTUS et elatus turrem sibi praeparari mandaverat ; qua ascensa 
ibat volando per aerem superéiae suae poenas velociter expensurus. 
ad vere beati apostoli genibus nixis simplici prece (fol. 67 @) ipsi magis 
ad superiora tendebant, ut inde colligatum ad terram deicerent magum, 
cordis et labiorum officio preces offerebant ad Dominum. nitentem 60 
adhuc illum magum et in caelum intrare cupientem—quod fieri omnino 
non poterat, quia claves inde Petrus acceperat— manu potenti perculsus 
precipiti per aera cursu dilapsus ad terras concidit in conspectu omnium 
et mortem quam merebatur accepit. 

Victores igitur sancti et gloriosi apostoli ab impio Nerone ducuntur 65 
ad mortem. ducebantur ad temporalem mortem, sed a Christo duce- 
bantur ad vitam aeternam. Paulus capite caeditur, qui ut CAPUT in 
sese Christi SERVARET totiens contra hostes inprobos dimicaverat. 
Petrus vero tramsversus cruci figitur: sic enim se ipse cruci figi roga- 
verat, ut inclinato capite vest1iGiA Domini Iesu Christi, quae semper 70 
fuerat subsecutus, et in ipsa passione adoraret. unde nos in tantam 
sollemnitatem gloriantes et exultantes, carissimi fratres, (fol. 67 4) Deo 
omnipotenti per Christum eius Dominum nostrum laudes et gratias 
referamus IN SPIRITU sancto ET VERITATE adoranfes per omnia saecula 
saeculorum. amen. 75 


XII. SERMON FOR ST CYPRIAN’S DAY 
De natale sancti Cypriani 


Tucundifate p/enus pro natale sancti martyris Cypriani hodiernus nobis 
dies illuxit, fratres. die isto debita pro honore martyris sollemnitas 
celebratur. amoenitas temporis iucunditatem nobis largiorem efficit, 
vindemiarumque rubor ad cruorem martyris nostri concordat. suscepit 
aeclesiae torcular devotum sanguinem martyris sancti, et de eo purpureos 5 
flores parturiens totam IN ODOREM SUAVITATIS IMPLEVIT aeclesiam. 
intexuit choronas capiti eius Dominus Deus duplices adque multiplices 
‘liliis rosisque’ permixtas, hoc est et ‘de opere candidas et de passione 
purpureas’. iste divina electione episcopus et martyr et disciplinam 
gregis Christi diligentissime custodivit (fol. 68 a) et trihumfales palmas 10 
a Domino pro merito confessionis accepit. digne ego et convenienter 
hodie in eius natale dicimus cum beato David propheta IsrE DIES QUEM 
rECIT DoMINUS, EXULTEMUS ET LAETEMUR IN EO. 


57. superviae cod 62. clabescod 68. Christi : fortasse legendum Christum ; 
of. Col. ii 19 69. trasversus cod 71. adoraret : ita cod, sed dubium videtur 
72. Deo (d5) scripsi: Domino (diio) cod 74. spiritu : piu cod, cf. V 68 unus pis 
Supra adorantes scripst: of. XIII 51 infra 
67. Gen. iii 15, cf. Col. ii1g 70. 1 Pet. ii a1 74. Jn. iv 23 

XII. 6, Eph. v 2, Jn. xii 3 8. Cypr. Ep. x 3 (493- 3-5) 12, Ps. exvii 
(cxviii) 24 
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In isto die convenienter et in presenti psalmo cantatum est PRAETIOSA 
15 IN CONSPECTU DOMINI MORS SANCTORUM EIUS. PRAETIOSA MORS, 
quae fudit sanguinem in terris, ut trihumfos haberet in caelis. per 
istam mortem sanctus martyr contempsit terrena ut inveniret caelestia, 
relinquif temporalia ut potiretur aeterna. stetit in proelio miles Christi 
fidei armis indutus, et contra veritatis hostes fortiter dimicavit : pugna- 
20 vitque et vicit non feriendo sed patiendo, vitamque moriendo quam 
optabat accepit. arbitror et istum semper in precibus suis dixisse cum 
propheta David CREDO VIDERE BONA DoMINI IN TERRA VIVENTIUM : 
et iterum aicbat QUANDO VENIAM ET APPAREBO ANTE FACIEM Dei? 
ut acciperet illud quod NEC OCULUS VIDIT NEC AURIS (fol. 68 4) AUDIT 
25 NEC IN COR HOMINIS ASCENDIT, QUAE PREPARAVIT DEUS DILIGENTI- 
BUS SE. 
Iste bene audierat Dominum Christum dicentem NoLiTE TIMERE EOS 
QUI OCCIDUNT CORPUS, ANIMAM AUTEM NON POSSUNT OCCIDERE: per- 
cussum corpus non post se trahit animam, sed substantia corporis vadit 
30 in terram substantia vero animae pergit ad caelum. hunc frequenti 
tuba praedicationis suae erudierat et beatus Paulus apostolus dicens 
QUIS NOS SEPARASIT A CARITATE CHRISTI, TRIBULATIO AN ANGUSTIA 
AN PERSECUTIO AN FAMES AN NUDITAS AN PERICULUM AN GLADIUS? 
QUONIAM PROPTER TE MORTIFICAMUR TOTA DIE, AESTIMATI SUMUS 
35 UT OVES OCCISIONIS. SED IN HIS OMNIBUS SUPERVINCIMUS PRO EO 
QUI DILEXIT NOS: quia et ille QUI DILEXIT Nos Dominus Christus viam 
nobis per suam passionem ad caelum aperuit, qui prior ipse sicuT 
OVIS AD OCCISIONEM DUCTUS EST, ET SICUT AGNUS CORAM TONDENTEM 
SE SINE VOCE IN (fol. 69 @) HUMILITATE pertulit omnia, ut suos moneret 
4° discipulos per humilitatem passionis ad regna venire caelestia. ipse et 
in sancto mandabat aevangelio dicens ‘Ecce EGO MITTO VOS SICUT 
OVZS IN MEDIO LUPORUM: mitto vos in simplicitate fortes ad tolerandos 
impetus fremitusque luporum. ne trepidetis, ne terreamini! tolerare 
vos volo, non perire; exerceri vos volo in humilitate in patientia, ut 
45 perpetuas accipiatis pro passione choronas, licet persequantur vos lupi, 
tamen pastoris vos non deseret cura; ECCE enim EGO VOBISCUM SUM 
OMNIBUS DIEBUS USQUE AD CONSUMMATIONEM SAECULI’. 
Steterunt in fide fortes, in confessione victores, civitatisque caelestis 
mansiones aeterno gaudio possederunt, semper patri per filium gratias 
50 agentes, CUI EST GLORIA IN SAECULA. AMEN. 


XII. 18. relinquid cod = 27. Christum: fortassexpmeicod 32. separavit cod 
42. ovis cod 48. in confessionem cod 


14. Ps. cxv 6 (cxvit5) 22. Ps, xxvi (xxvii) 13 23. Ps. xli (xlii) 2 24. 


1 Cor. ii 27. Mt. x 28 32. Rom. viii 35-37 37- Is. liii 7, 8; Act. viii 
32, 33 Mt.x 16 46. Mt. xxviii 20 


A. SPAGNOLO. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 
EARLY ORDINATION SERVICES. 


THE object of this paper is to recover two early tractates concerning 
Ordination, which lie hidden among the materials which were used by 
the Compiler of the Apostolic Constitutions at the beginning of Book viii. 
They appear also at various other stages in the developement of the 
earlier Church Orders. From these documents it may be possible to 
work back to their original form, to guess at their original date, and to 
make a conjecture as to their authorship. Moreover, it will also be 
possible to trace the developement that takes place in the successive 
manipulations which the tracts undergo. 


I 


The first of the two tracts is found only in the documents of one 
stage of the developement, i.e. (a) in Apostolic Constitutions (AC) 
vit i, ii; (4) in the Constitutions of Hippolytus (CPH) § 1; (¢) in the 
third section of the Statutes of the Apostles—Ethiopic § 49, Arabic § 48, 
Saidic § 63, and Bohairic § 63.2 There are slight differences in these 
authorities, the more important of them being between the two Greek 
texts ; for the oriental versions are here of no special significance.> — 

First as regards the heading, AC has a composite title referring to 
Book vit as a whole: Tept xapucpdrwv Kai Kal Kavévwv 
éxxAnovaortxav. CPH, dividing the same material into several sections, 
has several successive headings: for the first tract, Adaoxadia trav 
dyiwv ; and for the second, Avardgeas 
dyiwv drootéAwy xeiporoviiv ‘Irrodvrov. This second 
title nominally covers the twenty-six sections which compose book u, 
but it really belongs to §§ 1-16. Thenceforward the headings of the 
sections take a new shape, and the term used in AC, xavéves éxxAy- 
cuortxol, begins to appear. The heading of the oriental versions is 
always a double. one, referring to. both Treatises, ‘Concerning the 
gifts] and the office[s]’ (i.e. Tepi Kai xeporondv); and 
probably either that composite phrase was the original title of the two 
tracts, or else (as seems more likely) the former of the two had the 
heading and the latter the heading yeporoniv. 

* The first three versions are in Horner Statutes of the Apostles (London 1904) 
pp. 186, 266, 332; the fourth in Tattam Afoséolical Constitutions (London 1848) 
p. 94. CPH is printed in Lagarde Reliquiae Juris (Leipzig 1856), see pp. 1-4, and 
in Funk Didascalia et Constitutiones Apostolorum ii 72-96. See below, pp. 379 371. 

b Arabic omits a piece through homoioteleuton; Ethiopic adds at the end a 
considerable passage taken from Didache xi and Didascalia xii, 
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There is a general agreement as to the contents in all the sources, 
which seems to shew that we have the former tract, preserved sub- 
stantially in its original form, in AC and in CPH. Such slight 
modification as appears to have taken place lies in the credal passage 
(AC vit i 9-11). 


(i) For otx dvOpwros Xpuorod cis tov @edv, ds ovK 
Ande 
CPH has && Xpwrod rod cis airdv re Kai tov dxpaytov 
abrov rarépa Kai To Kal Cworowv tvedpa, bs KTA. 
The oriental versions vary thus 
in Christ the Son of God £¢h. 
in God by His holy Son Ar. and (substantially) Said. and Boh. 


(ii) Again, while AC continues thus 
auto Te yep TO moAvéov daeBeias 
Kai murredoat dua Xpurroi, 
xipurpa tore Ocod, 
CPH has @c6 ddnOwd, xdpurpa 
£th. has ‘believed in God the Father and in Christ His Son’. 
Ar. has ‘the entrance into the faith of the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit ’. 
The two Coptic versions substantially agree with Ar. 
(iii) A little later, where AC has 
cravpiv aicxivys Katappovycas, 6 Geis 
and the oriental versions agree, 
CPH has oixe‘a ovyxwpyoe xai oravpov . . ., Geds dv Adyos. 
(iv) Once more, where ren followed by the oriental versions, has 
yap «low ra Tod yapiopara, rap’ airod ba Xpuwrrod 
b8opeva, 
CPH has Xpurrot Kal rod dyiov rvevparos Sidopeva. 
These four modifications shew some theological and christological 
sensitiveness, especially on the part of CPH.* They belong to a 


passage which on other grounds is suspected to shew, at any rate in 
AC, the hand of the compiler, because its language is characteristic of 


* Funk deduces from them that CPH is later than AC (see his Testament unseres 
Herrn pp. 180 and ff, and his Didascalia 11 xiv), but if they both had the same 
original before them and treated it differently, this conclusion does not follow. 
There is a similar occurrence in the prayer of the bishop in § 5 : where again CPH 
seems to give the later form of the passage in question, but the earlier and unin- 
flated form of the prayer as a whole. 
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him and parallel with other passages in AC.* There has also been 
some other editorial hand busy in CPH: but probably independently 
of AC. Setting this passage aside, as suspect on both grounds, we 
may yet incline towards the conclusion that the main bulk of the 
treatise has not been substantially modified by its successive editors.» 

The scope and object of this part of the work are fairly clear. The 
writer feels it necessary to define the position with regard to two 
points—charismatic gifts and ordination. He writes in the name 
of the Apostles. Possibly the phrase in § 2, which contains this adoption 
of Apostolic style, rovrwy trav xapropatwy mporepov piv Trois 
dxoaroAos, is due to an editor: for the editor in the case of AC and 
CPH was all along working on that line. But the equivalent of the 
phrase is found in the oriental versions also; and there the editor 
was not otherwise working on that line: for he does not put the 
subsequent directions into the mouths of Apostles, as do the editors 
of AC and CPH. Therefore it seems more probable that the treatise 
was originally thus written in the name of the Apostles. 

The purpose of the writer in the former tract, Ilepi yapuwrparuy, is to 
secure a right estimate of charismatic gifts. They exist for the sake of 
the unbeliever, that he may be convinced of Christian truth ; not for 
the sake and credit of those who have them. ‘They often fail to 
convince now, as they did in Biblical days. Those who have such 
gifts, then, must not esteem themselves over those who have not. 
Further, it is insisted that all Christians have some charisma, for 
conversion from heathenism or heresy can only come about through 
such a gift. Therefore, those who have an unusual gift have no cause 
to exalt themselves over those who have the ordinary gifts. ‘Let no 
man therefore exalt himself above his brother, even though he be 
a prophet or a wonder-worker.’ Those in authority, whether civil or 
ecclesiastical, must not despise others; for that would destroy all 
corporate life. The bishop must not exalt himself above the deacons 
or the presbyters ; nor the presbyters above the laity. All authority is 
simply due to the gift of God. 

In the second section (AC vii ii) the writer goes on to deal with false 
claims to charismatic gifts. Not every one who prophesies or exorcizes 
is holy. There are false prophets as there were of old, and people in 
office who do not deserve their title (Wevddvupor). This is said, not to 
discredit true prophecy, for which there is excellent precedent, among 
women as well as men ; but to shew up impudent charlatans. Finally, 


* Achelis Canones [Hippolyti (in Texte und Untersuchungen vi, Leipzig 1891) .« 
PP. 272-274, 278. 

> The biblical references which constantly appear in the Treatise may as well be 
part of the original as part of the compiler’s work. 
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it is noted that humility is the sign of the true recipient of charismata, 


whether man or woman. 


This summary of the first treatise will help to determine its provenance 
and date. It probably comes from a Greek-speaking source ; for the 
oriental versions, and especially the Coptic pair, seem to point to 
a Greek original. The points controverted are those which became 
crucial after the rise of Montanism. ‘There are two ways in which the 
need and significance of modesty are emphasized and the reverse is 
deprecated. In viii i 12 and 17 the arrogance contemplated is that of 
the man who claims charismata, setting himself up against the ordinary 
Christian: but in § 20 ecclesiastical aggression is also deprecated, 


though, so far, in general terms. 


In vim ii, when false prophecy is in 


question, a more pointed criticism is made of the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
Neither gifts nor office make up for personal unworthiness. The bishop 
may be disqualified dyvoiq or xaxovoia; then he is no bishop but 
Wevdevupos, and such false bishops and presbyters shall not escape the 
judgement of God. The writer seems here to digress from his main 
subject on to other ground ; he soon returns, but the — may be 


significant. 


II 


It is quite possible that the Iepi xapuwpdrwv had a prologue ; but if 


Ethiopic Version, Horner, p. 196, 1. 20. 
And this word shall not be hidden con- 
cerning the gifts which God gave to the 
youths as they wished, and as they 
acquire the similitude of those who 
dwell in falsehood, and are moved 
because of alien spirits. And God 
appointed impious men to be such as 
either prophesied or did signs. 

And now the word will guide us to that 
which is better for the ordinance of the 
Church : that ye indeed, the bishops 
whom we ordained and sent from our- 


selves by the commandment of our Lord - 


Jesus Christ—if ye know this ordinance 
from us—that ye might do all and not 
neglect anything, as our Lord Jesus 
Christ commanded, as the ordinance 
which we gave to you. And ye know 
that he who heard from us is he who 

* heard from Christ, and he who heard 
from Christ heard from God the Father ; 
to whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. 


Arabic Version, Horner, p. 273, 1. 4. 
First we sent out these words concern- 
ing the gifts which God gave to the 
men according to His will. As they 
indeed acquire for themselves the simi- 
litude of those who take to falsehood 
and are moved by alien spirits : soGod 
causes reprobate men to prophesy and 
work sjgns. 

And now the words will draw us on 
to come to the chapter which is for the 
definitions of the Church, that ye who 
have become bishops through us by the 
command of Christ having learnt this 
arrangement from us, 

might do every- 
thing according to the commands of 
Christ as the statute which he gave to 
you: And know that he who receives 
from us receives from Christ and receives 
from God the Father ; to whom be glory 
for ever. Amen. 
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so, it has not been preserved. There is, however, extant an epilogue, 
which serves to sum up the first tractate, Mepi xapuopdrwv, and to lead 
on to the second one. A very similar passage is prefixed as a prologue 
to the Ilept xeporoviv. When we reach it, our real difficulties begin. 
It will be well therefore to have the epilogue before us, that we may use 
its help in understanding the Second Treatise with its prologue. This 
epilogue is not to be found in CPH, but the Greek Text, as given in 
AC vit iii, is as follows :— 


Ta pév obv tov Adyou tov doamep 
Kar’ idiav Bovdnow mapécxyey dvOpwros, drws tov 
A€yew GAAOTpiy Kwoupévuw HAreyée Tov Tpdrov, 
Kai Ort movypois 5 Oeds mpds re mpopyreiav Kai 
tepatoroiav. Nuvi d& éxi rd ris 
mocews & Adyos Hpas Grws Kal pabdvtes wap’ 
didragw, of Xpwrod éxicxoro, Kata Tas 
mapadobeicas évrodas ciddres dre “5 dxovwv, Xpurrod 
dxove, 58 Xpurrod dxovwv, rod Geod abrod Kai warpds dxover”* & ddéa 
cis ai@vas. “Apyy. 

The four oriental versions have preserved the epilogue ; they interpret 
it with varying degrees of success, as may be seen below; but we need 


not concern ourselves much with them at this point. 


Bohairic Version in Tattam, p. 114. 

We have put forth this first discourse 
concerning the gifts which God gives 
to men according to his holy will ; 
and how he reproved the appearance 
of those who attempted to speak false- 
hoods, being moved by strange spirits. 
And that God has been pleased that 
the wicked should prophesy and should 
perform signs and wonders. 
But now the discourse draws us to come 
to the principal point of the constitution 
of the Church ; that you, who have 
been ordained bishops by us, at the 
command of Christ, _when you have 
known this order from us, may do 
everything according to the command 
which has been delivered unto you: 
knowing that he who hears us, hears 
Christ, and he who hears Christ, hears 
God the Father, to whom be glory for 
ever. Amen, 


Saidic Version, Horner, p. 349, 1. 2. 
In the first (part) of this discourse we 
have declared concerning the gifts 
which God is wont to give to men 
according to his holy will. And how 
he rebuked the form of those who set 
to work to speak lies, being moved by 
the alien spirits ; and that God is often 


wont to cause wicked ones to prophesy 


and do signs and wonders. 

Now then the word leads us on to 
enter upon the chief matter (Aephalaton) 
of the ordinance of the Church, that ye 
who have been ordained bishops by us, 
with the commandment of the Christ, 
when ye know this order through us, 
may do every thing according to the 
commandment which was delivered 
unto you, knowing that he who hears 
us is hearing the Christ, and he who 
hears the Christ is hearing God the 
Father ; to whom be the glory for ever. 
Amen, 
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Ill 


When we approach the second tract, Ilepi ye:porovav, there is a more 
complicated task before us; and we must describe more fully those 
four groups into which the documents fall, the third of which was the 
group to which all the authorities for the former tract belonged. These 
four groups are as follows :— 

1. A Church Order, to be found in five versions, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
Saidic, Bohairic, and (in part) Latin. This is here called CO'. The 
first three versions are in Horner Statutes of the Apostles, the fourth in 
Tattam Afostolical Constitutions, the fifth in Hauler Didascaliae 
Apostolorum Fragmenta. 

2. The Canons of Hippolytus (CH). These are to be found in 
Arabic in Haneberg’s edition with a Latin translation which is printed 
in a revised form by Achelis and in Monumenta Ecclesiae Liturgica. 
A German version from an improved text is in Riedel. Professor Burkitt 
has been kind enough to make an English version for use in this enquiry. 

3. The second Church Order, to be found in two Greek forms 
(AC and CPH) and in four oriental versions (see above): called CO*. 

4. The Testament of our Lord ( Test.), printed in Syriac with a Latin 
version by Rahmani: and in an English version by Cooper and 
Maclean.* 

These four groups probably fall, historically speaking, into the order 
in which they are set above—at any rate so far as the documents now 
in question are concerned ; though in some respects a later source may 
retain an earlier form ; and Zes¢. does so especially. 

The handling of the two treatises in these documents varies con- 
siderably. The former tract (Ilepi xapurpatwv) was not utilized by the 
compiler of CO'. The controversy which had evoked that tract was 
probably over, and the compiler therefore made no use of this, while 
he adopted and enlarged the second tract. His object was apparently 
liturgical. The compilers of CH-and Zes¢. seem to have had similar 
objects and ideas : hence they also ignored the former tract and adopted 
the latter as the basis of part of their liturgical prescriptions. 

Consequently [epi xapurparwy appears only in the third group, where 
a literary interest seems to have existed beside the practical one: but 
Ilepi xetporoviay appears in all four groups. 

The method of handling this tract in the different documents com- 
posing the first and third groups also varies. Therefore, in order to 
gain a clear view of it, we shall do well to have before us in detail the 
evidence to be gained from the earliest group and from CH ; and to 
compare with this, where necessary, the evidence to be drawn from the 
various components of the third group, and from Zes¢. 

* Full references are given at p. 371 below. 
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The Prologue to the epi xewporovéiy is less well attested than the 
tract is as a whole. It has survived only in two of the available 
sources: (i) in CO" Latin, where it occupies its proper place; and 
(ii) in CO* Ethiopic, out of place, being prefixed to an interpolated 
section concerning Baptism. 

It is to be interpreted in conjunction with the Epilogue of the Tepi 
xapurpatwv. The use of the first person plural continues as in the 
previous document; so this tract also must be taken as written in 
the name of the Apostles jointly and addressed by them to the bishops 
whom they have ordained. 

The first sentence of the Prologue corresponds with the second half 
of the preceding Epilogue, and the Greek of the latter explains the 
Latin of the former, 


Nunc autem ex caritate, Nov 8 

quam in omnes sanctos habuit, producti 

ad verticem traditionis 7d kopupadrarov ris 
quae catechizat ad ecclesias 
perreximus, Adyos émei-yer, 

ut hi qui bene... 


It would seem that the Latin translator was puzzled by some Greek 
phrase similar to that of the Epilogue, which the Saidic translator there 
rightly turned thus :— 


‘The word leads us on to enter upon the chief matter (Aepha/aion) of 
the ordinance of the Church.’ @ 


We must attempt therefore to get behind his version, 

Both in the epilogue and in the prologue there is one chief point to 
be made, viz. the transition from one subject to the other. Leaving the 
charismata, and embarking upon the question of the ministry, the author 
in the former case describes it as ‘the chief matter of ecclesiastical 
ordinance’, in the latter as verticem traditionis quae catechizat ad ecclesias. 
‘The Ethiopic has ‘ Having come to the source of the proper tradition 
in the churches’. In view of these versions the Greek may perhaps be 
reconstructed as follows :— 


Niv rH dyday «ls wdvras rois dyiovs (Eph. i 15) dvaxOérvres, 
éxi 1d Kopuvpaérarov (or tiv Kopupyv) tis tapaddcews Tais 
éxxAnoias 

and this may account for the differences in the versions. The Ethiopic 
translator’s word ‘source’ seems to be a mistake; but the end of his 
sentence is then correct. The Latin translator would seem to have 
dealt correctly with the first half; but to have mistaken xa@jxe for 


* Above, p. 327. 
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xarnxei, and so produced the meaningless phrase guae catechizat ad 
ecclesias. 

Thenceforward all is clear. Writing in the name of the Apostles the 
author goes on to deal with the main point of ecclesiastical tradition, 
namely, the ministry. He notes that some are already firm in the 
tradition, and only need to be encouraged by the apostolic exposition 
of the subject, in face of a recent lapse or error; while others are 
ignorant, and need by the grace of the Holy Spirit to be instructed in 
the right tradition and observance of Holy Order. 

If this is a right interpretation of the passage, and of the position in 
general, the view of Scherman is mistaken, and his position is not 
tenable. He divorces this treatise from the Iepi xapuwparwv ; takes 
the writer here to be Clement of Rome, speaking in the plural; he 
strikes out the ad before ecclesias, and then interprets verticem traditionis 
quae catechizat ecclesias of the papacy. 

What was the new error which the writer wished to oppose? Its 
general character seems clear. It was apparently an attempt made by 
those who relied upon spiritual gifts against the apostolic tradition of 
the ministry. This is the well-known position of Montanism. Its 


adherents opposed the sfirifalem hominem to the episcopate, and gave - 


to the spiritual man the powers of the ministry: they made great 
boasting of charismata. It seems probable then that these little tracts 
form a reply to Montanism. Every line of the first one has Montanist 
claims in view, and notably the passage about female prophets ; while 
the second one equally fits into the position. They seem also to 
belong to the early stage of the controversy ; for in meeting the claims 
of the new prophecy they do not adopt the policy of denying the 
survival of prophecy in the Church, but maintain the opposite point 
of view—that prophecy is continuing, only the false needs to be 
distinguished from the true. ‘This point of view is that of the end 
of the second century: while later, in the third century, the other and 
more negative policy was adopted, and the Church came to regard 
prophecy as extinct. 

The prologue to the Canons of Hippolytus is of quite a different 
character, and has in view a different set of circumstances altogether. 
‘The treatise Concerning Gifts is not to the compiler’s purpose, so he 
does not use it ; and with it he omits its epilogue and the prologue to 
the treatise Concerning Ordinations. In place of the last, there is an 
introduction concerning a right faith, in which the Apostles collectively 
expound the doctrine of the Trinity and then proceed to condemn 


* Ein Wetheritual der Rimischen Kirche am Schlusse des ersten Jahrhunderts 
(Manchen-Leipzig 1913) pp. 4 sqq. 
» Tert, De pudic. 21. 
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excommunicate heretics who teach pernicious views about the Word 
of God. This change in atmosphere prepares us to find the treatise 
in a modified form in this source; though, in point of fact, change is 
not so’evident in the body of the work as in the prologue. The chief 
thing which the redactor seems to have kept is the name Hippolytus ; 
for it seems likely that that name stood at the head of the two little 
tracts and that he took it thence to give a good introduction to his com- 
pilation of Canons. 
IV 


We have next to determine, as far as may be, the length and contents 
of the original treatise Concerning Ordinations. It is linked with other 
material in all the four collections in which it figures, viz. the first 
Church Order (CO'), Zhe Canons of Hippolytus (CH), the second 
Church Order (CO*), and the Zestament. A comparison of the four 
indicates fairly clearly the point at which the original treatise ended.* 
The first six sections of CO' contain the rites for Bishop, Priest, Deacon, 
Confessor, Widow, Reader, Virgin, Subdeacon. These correspond 
fairly with the sections 2-9 of CH; and (a little less closely) with 
sections t—14 of CPH;; also in different degrees with the corresponding 
passages in the rest of the group of documents classed together as 
representing CO*. It may be supposed therefore that at least these 
six sections formed part of the treatise. 

Was there also more? ‘The next section in CO' deals with the 
proving of converts; it does not therefore seem to belong naturally 
to a treatise Concerning Ordinations. 

On the other hand, it is found also in CH, in CO’, and in Zes¢.; and 
it is the only section besides those six which is common to all these 
four sources. This seems to suggest that it should be reckoned with 
them. 

But against this are to be set two contrary arguments. First the 
section itself varies greatly in contents and wording in the different 
sources, and lacks therefore the uniformity which characterizes the 
previous sections. Secondly in CPH this section is not only separated 
from the preceding, but is distinguished from them by a different 
heading, and by a different method of statement; and in Zés¢. this 
section is still further marked off by forming the beginning of Book ii. 

It seems wisest therefore, at any rate for the present purpose, to 
exclude this section ; and to reckon as belonging to the original treatise 
no more than the six sections directly concerned with Ordinations. 
Even the whole of these six may prove not to have been part of the 
original document. But a discussion of that question and also of 


* See the comparative table printed below, pp. 370, 371. 
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the additional sections on Ordination which are added in CO* will come 
best at the later stages. 

We have now to go through the successive sections, to discover as 
far as may be the original form of the [epi xetporoviv, and to note first 
the modifications that take place in the four main groups of sources— 
CO', CH, CO*, Test.—and secondly, any variations that there are of 
importance in the different authorities comprised under the general 
headings of CO" and CO*. 

Since CO* belongs to the second half of the fourth century, and 
Test. is later still, we can watch the transition that the tract goes through 
in the course of perhaps a couple of centuries. 


First we note as regards the heading of the section about the Bishop 
that in AC and CPH it is introduced by a new attribution of the 
Constitutions to the Apostles, with whom are now associated St Paul 
and St James the bishop, with the rest of the presbyters and the Seven 
Deacons. 

This is a fuller developement of the more reticent use of the character 
of the apostles in the original tract which we have already noted. 
St Peter begins a series of apostolic pronouncements by laying down 
this constitution. There has been much modification : but in spite of 
the alterations, which they have undergone, these sources are particularly 
valuable because they help to determine the original Greek of the Treatise. 

The directions for the Bishop’s consecration consist of three parts : 
(a) the preliminaries, (4) the service, and (c) the Ordination prayer. In 
all we have to attempt to ascertain the original form of the Treatise, 
and then note the later modifications. 

CO! Latin seems to have preserved the old form ; and the Greek in 
CO* (CPH and AC) goes closely with it so far as (a) is concerned, 
though with considerable additions. 


(AC vit iv 2.) (Hauler, p. 103.) 
énionxonov ...... (a) Episcopus ordinetur, 
ind mavrds Tov Aaod electus ab omni populo : 
ob évopaadévros quique cum nominatus fuerit, 
wai dpécavTos et placuerit omnibus, 
avvedOaw 5 Aads conueniet populus 
Gua mpecBurepiy una cum presbyterio 
wai Tois napovow émoxinas et hisqui praesentes fuerint episcopi, 
év die dominica. 


(+ CH ovvev8oneirw) 
* * * 


(6) Consentientibus omnibus, 
imponant super eum manus, 

et presbyterium adstet quiescens, 

wai yevouivns Omnes autem silentium habeant 
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(AC vin iv 6.) 


Aeyétw mpds 


(Hauler, p. 103.) 
orantes in corde 
propter descensionem spiritus. 
Ex quibus unus de praesentibus 
episcopis 
ab omnibus rogatus, 
imponens manum ei qui ordinatur 
episcopus, 
oret ita dicens. 


The oriental versions of CO’ agree together in (a) except that they 
substitute ‘ deacons’ for ‘ bishops’ at the end, and modify the beginning 


Ethiopic Version, Horner, p. 138. 
22. CONCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 
BisHops, AND THE RIGHT ORDER OF 
THE OBLATION. 
The Bishop shall be ordained as we 
have already spoken ; 
one who has been chosen by all the 
people together, 


with the presbyters and deacons on the 
day of the Sabbath. 

And all the bishops shall go with mutual 
consent 

and lay their hands upon him; 

and the presbyters standing by keep 
quiet, and all of them together 

in silence and praying in their 

hearts that the Holy Spirit may help 
them and descend upon him. And every 
one of the bishops shall pray, and all of 
them severally standing up shall lay their 
hands upon him who is ordained bishop, 
and they shall pray over him thus, saying: 


Latin Version, Hauler, p. 103. 


Episcopus ordinetur 
electus ab omni populo : 


quique cum nominatus fuerit, 

et placuerit omnibus, 

conveniet populus una 

cum presbyterio et his qui praesentes 
fuerint episcopi die dominica. 
Consentientibus omnibus, 


imponant super eum manus, 

et presbyterium adstet 
quiescens. Omnes autem silentium 
habeant, orantes in corde 
propter descensionem spiritus. 


Ex quibus unus de praesentibus epi- 
scopis ab omnibus rogatus, imponens 
manum ei qui ordinatur episcopus, 
oret ita dicens : 


of (4) accordingly. In CH very little of (a) is preserved. On the 


other hand in (4) a developement begins to shew itself in CH which 
is continued in CO*, namely the elaboration of a ceremony of Con- 
firmation or Recognition which CH calls éopoddyynors. In CO? this 
finally takes a triple form*; and as this developement comes in, a 
primitive feature disappears. The original Treatise seems to have 
prescribed first a joint laying on of hands by the assembled episcopate. 
In this the presbytery in some way co-operated ; but all was done in 
* AC vit iv 2-6. 
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silence, while all prayed in their hearts for the descent of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Only when this was over did a single bishop, chosen for the purpose, 
say the Consecration prayer, accompanied by the imposition of his 
hand. This double imposition of hands did not find favour as time 
went on. Divergences begin to appear in the oriental versions of 


CO'. Ethiop. makes all the bishops give the second imposition 
of hands and say the Consecration prayer. Arab.,* Said., and Boh. add 
that all are to stand during the prayer, but keep the two different 


impositions. 


Arabic Version, Horner, p. 244. 

21. CONCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 
THE BisHoPs AT THE BEGINNING OF 
THE Kippas. 

The Bishop shall be ordained, as we 

have already said. 

He shall be chosen from all the 

assembly without fault. 

When they have made mention of him 

and are satisfied with him, all the 

people shall assemble together 

and the presbyters and the deacons 

on Sunday. 

And all the bishops shall walk 

one with another joyfully, and 

they shall lay their hands upon 

him, And the people (sic) standing up 


in silence together shall pray in their 
hearts that the Holy Spirit may 
descend upon him. 

And they shall ask one of the bishops ; 
and, while every one stands, he shall lay 
his hand upon him who is ordained 
bishop, and shall pray over him thus. 


Saidic and Bohairic Versions, Horner 
and Tattam. 
31. ConceRNING THE Bisnops. 


The bishop shall be ordained, according 
to the word which we said before, 
having been chosen from all the 
multitude and being without sin, 

When he has been named 

and they are pleased with him, the ' 
whole people shall assemble themselves 
together and the presbyters with the 
deacons on the Lord’s Day 

with the consent of all the bishops 


» who have laid their hand» upon 

him. And the presbyters also stand 

by waiting. And they all hold their 
peace together and pray in their 

heart that the Holy Spirit may 

come upon him, 

And © they request one of¢ the bishops, 
while all stand up, ¢ that he should lay 
his hands 4 upon him who is to be made 
bishop and pray over him, 


CH. 2, Concerninc THE BisHops. 

The bishop shall be chosen out of the whole assembly. He shall be without 
reproach, as is written of him in the Apostle.° In the week in which he is 
ordained let all the people say ‘We have chosen him’, And there shall be silence 
in all the flock after the exhomologetas (éfopoAdéynaw) ; and all shall pray for him 
and say ‘ O God, establish him whom Thou hast prepared for us’. And one of the 
bishops and presbyters shall be chosen and he shall lay his hand upon his head, 
and pray and say :— 


* It is probably merely by mistake that Arab. substitutes ‘people’ for ‘presbytery’. 
b-b B ‘and the bishops shall lay their hands’. 
e-¢ B ‘He who is worthy out of...’ 

Tit. i 7; 1 Tim. ili a 


4-4 B ‘ putteth his hand’. 
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In CH and CO? the first imposition has disappeared and the 
éfopodoynors seems to fill the place. The double imposition is, however, 
preserved in Zest, side by side with much of the original phraseology : 
but after the silence a prayer is provided for the bishops to say jointly 
during their laying on of hands. Thereupon follows the second im- 
position by the one bishop, and the Consecration prayer. 

In CH the single consecrator is described as ‘one of the bishops 
and presbyters ’—a phrase which apparently points to a stage in which 
a bishop is always regarded as a presbyter, but one differentiated from 
the rest by the episcopal authority which he possesses. 

We must note also a fuller developement of the ceremonial in CO?. 
‘The consecrator is supported by two bishops, following Apostolic Canon 
no. tr. He stands with them near the altar and says the prayer alone, 
while the other bishops and presbyters pray in silence. The deacons 
meanwhile hold the open Gospel-book over the head of the candidate. 
Curiously enough in the process of revision CO* has lost all express 
directions for any laying on of hands. , 


Ethiopic Version (continued). 


God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 
Father of mercies and Lord of all 
comforts, 

who dwelt with the lofty and yet sees 
the humble 

and who knew all before it came to 
pass. 

Thou gavest an ordinance to the Church 
by the word of Thy grace ; 

Thou who foreordainedst originally a 


family of righteous men from Abraham 
thou ordainedst judges and priests ; 


and Thou didst not leave Thy sanctuary 
without ministers ; 

And ever since the creation of the world 
Thou hast desired to be glorified 

in the (place) which Thou choosest. 
Now pour out from Thee the might 

of the Holy Spirit 

which Thou gavest to Thy beloved Son 
Jesus Christ 

which Thou grantest to us Thy holy 
apostles Thy helpers in Thy Church 


with the plough of Thy cross 


Latin Version (continued). 


Deus et pater domini nostri Iesu Christi, 
pater misericordiarum et deus totius 
consolationis, 

qui in excelsis habitas et humilia 
respicis, 

qui cognoscis omnia antequam nascan- 
tur, 

Tu qui dedisti terminos in ecclesia 
per verbum gratiae tuae 

praedestinans ex principio genus 


iustorum Abraham, principes et 
sacerdotes constituens 


et sanctum tuum sine ministerio 
non derelinquens: 
Ex initio saeculi bene tibi placuit 


in his quos elegisti praedicari : 

Nunc effunde eam virtutem quae a te 
est principalis spiritus, 

quem dedisti dilecto Filio Tuo 

Iesu Christo, 

quod donauit sanctis apostolis 

qui constituerunt ecclesiam per 


singula loca 
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(c) The Ordination prayer, which survives in CO* Latin and Ethiopic, 
is probably the prayer of the original tract, though in some degree 
modifications are traceable. With these two sources the Greek of 
CPH is in close agreement, while AC and Zés¢. have enlarged forms 
of the same prayer.* It is not ‘suggested that the text in CPH is 
exactly the original text, for it gives a suspiciously different phrase 
as compared with Eth. and Lat. in the central passage beginning 
with Kai viv émiyee, where there is some divergence. It is to be 
observed that the prayer itself is not in CPH (nor Latin) put into the 
mouth of the Apostles: it is so in Ethiop.,t but then there are other 
signs there of alteration at this point. On the other hand CPH has 

* Here as in § 1 greater theological propriety is found in CPH than in AC: and 
it has apparently modified a passage in the original which AC took over unaltered. 
See Zahn II xiv, and above, p. 324. AC has avedparos, dmep 
cov madi: thus agreeing with CO! in speaking of the Holy Spirit as given ‘to our 
Lord and to the Apostles’, instead of ‘ through our Lord to the Apostles’. 

+ But in a later passage even in Ethiop. the apostles are mentioned in the third 


not the first person. 


CH (continued). 

3. THe PRAYER FOR HIM WHO IS TO BE 
MADE BISHOP ; AND THE ORDERING OF 
THE Kippas. 

O God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 

Father of mercies and God of all 

consolation, 

who dwellest in the highest and 

beholdest the lowly 

who knewest all things before they were 

made, 

Thou who hast appointed the one 

of the Church, 

Thou who hast ordained from Pres that 

there should remain a righteous race 

through this bishop who is the great one, 

Abraham: Thou who hast amen 

prelacies and princedoms : 


Look upon N. Thy servant with Thy 
power and a ruling spirit * 
whom (sie) Thou gavest through our 
Lord Jesus Christ Thine only Son 

“to the holy apostles, 
those who founded the Church in 
every place 


| 
CPH § 4; Funk, ii p. 78. | 


Xpiorod, 5 Marip olerippiv wai Oeds | 
ndons 

5 by Kal Ta 

5 7a mplv yevécews 
abrav 


Bods bpous éxxAnaias 
Ad-you xapirds 
mpoopicas re dn’ yévos 


Sixacov dpxovrds re Kai 
iepets 


76 Te gov ut 
dAeroupynrov, 


6 dnd nataBodjjs 


év ols nperiow 

Kai viv énixee ri mapa Sod 

TOU mvevparos, 

brep Sid rod Hyamnpévou gov madds 
"Inood Xprorod 

Tois dyiows cov 

of Kara ténov 
dyidopards cov 


* Ps, | (li) 14. 
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lost (perhaps by mere inadvertence) the bracketed words in the phrase 
[wowpaivey] cov ri dyiav which are in AC and are represented 


in the Latin and Ethiopic versions. 


The same prayer underlies the form found in CH: the opening 
is identical, but differences begin after a few lines, through some omis- 
sions and the introduction of a reference to Adam as well as that 


Ethiopic Version (continued), 


and in the place of Thy holiness— 

To Thee be glory and praise unceasingly 
to Thy name. 

Give, Thou knower of the heart, and send 
the Holy Spirit upon Thy servant 
whomThou hast chosen forthe pontificate, 
that he may feed Thy flock 


and minister as priest to thee 
without blame, 

serving thee by day and night, 
and supplicating to see Thy face 
worthily. 


That he may offer Thine oblation 
jn Thy Holy Church ; 
In the holy spirit of the priesthood 


having authority to forgive sin 
according to Thy commandment 

and to give the ordination of Thine 
ordinance, 

and loose all 

bonds of iniquity according to the 
authority which Thou gavest to Thine 
apostles ; 


and that he may please Thee with 
gentleness and purity of heart, 

offering to Thee a sweet savour, 
through Thy Son Jesus Christ, through 
whom to Thee be glory and might and 
honour, to the Father 

and the Son and the Holy Spirit, in 
Thy holy Church, now and always and 
for ever and ever. Amen. 


Latin Version (continued). 


sanctificationem tuam 
in gloriam et laudem indeficientem 
nomini tuo. 
Da, cordis cognitor pater, 
super hunc seruum tuum, 
quem elegisti ad episcopatum, 
pascere gregem sanctam tuam ; 


et primatum sacerdotii tibi exhibere 
sine reprehensione 

seruientem noctu ac die ; 
incessanter repropitiari uultum 
tuum. 


Et offerre dona sancta 
ecclesiae tuae ; 
spiritu primatus sacerdotii 


habere potestatem dimittere peccata 
secundum mandatum tuum, 

dare sortes secundum praeceptum 
tuum, 

soluere etiam omnem colligationem 


secundum potestatem quam dedisti 
apostolis ; 


placere autem tibi in mansuetudine 

et mundo corde, 

offerentem tibi odorem suauitatis, 

per puerum tuum Iesum Christum 

per quem tibi gloria et potentia et honor, 
patri et 

filio et spiritui sancto, et nunc et in 
saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
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to Abraham. In the central section CH supports CPH when the diver- 
gence in the CO group takes place. After xapSwyvacra révrww CH 
omits the term érwcxoryv, perhaps because it has already been brought 
in through the earlier modification, and is to appear again. It has the 
phrase about feeding the flock, and adds after it a piece of its own about 
the bishop’s moral pre-eminence and example. 


339 


Thenceforward the 


3- THe PRAYER FOR HIM WHO IS TO BE 
MADE BISHOP ; AND THE ORDERING 
OF THE Krppas (continued). 


for honour and glory to Thy Holy 
Name. 

Because Thou art He that knoweth each 
one’s heart, grant him that 

he may see Thy people without sin, 
that he may be worthy to feed Thy flock, 
the great and the holy. 

And grant that his life may excel that 
of all the people without accidents, 
and that he may be envied for his 
excellence by every one. 

And accept his prayers and oblations 
which he presents to Thee day and 
night, 


and let them be to Theea strong savour. 


And give unto him O Lord the episcopate 
and a mild spirit, and 
authority to forgive sins, 


and give him power to loose all the 
bonds of iniquity 


of demons, and to heal all weaknesses, 
and bruise Satan under his feet shortly: 


in our Lord Jesus Christ, through whom 
be the glory to Thee with Him and the 
Holy Spirit, for ever and ever. Amen. 


CPH § 4; Funk, ii p. 78(continued). 


eis Kai alvov 

Tov évépards cov. 

navTwv, 

émt rdv Gov 

dv eis Emoxonny, 

[ morpatvew) cov dyiay 


wal dpxreparevey cor 

Kal 
ddiareintws te TY 
gov 


Kai mpoopépay co Ta Sapa THs 
aylas cov éxxAngias, 


wai T@ mvedpats TH 


éxew dquévar dpaprias 
Kara tiv 

KAhpous xara 7d mpboraypa 
ou, 

Avew Te navra Kara Ti 
tv Edwxas Trois 


ebapeoreiv aor Kal 

xapdiq 

mpoopépovrd aor ebwdias, 

Tod cou "Ingod Xprorov 

tod Kupiov hpav, ob oor ddga, Kpatos, 
ow ayiy medpart, viv nal del, wai 
els al@vas Tav 
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differences multiply ; the most notable one is that which introduces 
a reference to gifts of exorcism and healing. An express order for the 
congregation to say ‘Amen’ follows the prayer, which is found also 
in an enlarged form in AC. 


VI 


In CPH the section closes with this Amen, and the next section takes 


Ethiopic Version (continued). 


And after the bishop has been ordained 
every one of them shall salute him 
with the mouth kissing him 

who has become a bishop, 

and to whom this grace has becn 
imparted. 


And the deacon shall bring to him 

the oblation ; and he then having 

laid his hand upon the oblation 

with all the holy ones and the 
presbyters shall say, thus giving thanks : 


The Lord (be) with you all. 

And the people shall say : 

Perfectly with thy Spirit may he be. 
And the bishop shall say : 

Lift up your hearts. 


And all the people shall say : 
We have (them) with the Lord our God. 


And the bishop shall say : 

Let us give thanks to the Lord. 

And the people shall say : 

Right, it is meet and just. 

And then the bishop shall say the 
(words) of the oblation as follows : 
We give thanks to thee O Lord..... . 
foreverandever. Amen. 


Concerning the oblation (of oil) 

Oil he shall offer according as the ob- 
lation of bread and wine, giving thanks 
as in that ordinance. 

Whenever he does not speak the same 
words, he shall give thanks according to 
the various meaning of each one 

but also with the other words, 

saying thus: 


Latin Version (continued). 
Quicumque factus fuerit episcopus, 


omnes os offerant pacis, 
salutantes eum quia dignus effectus est. 


Illi uero offerant diacones 
oblationem, quique imponens 
manus in eam 


cum omni presbyterio dicat gratias 
agens : 

Dominus uobiscum. 

Et omnes dicant : 


Et cum spiritu tuo. 


Susum corda. 
Habemus ad dominum. 


Gratias agamus domino. 


Dignum et iustum est. 
Et sic iam prosequatur, 


Gratias tibi referimus deus... ... 
saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


Si quis oleum offert secundum panis 
oblationem 

et uini 

non ad sermonem dicat 

sed simili uirtute gratias referat, 


dicens : 
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up the question of the presbyter. In all the other sources some refer- 
ences to the Eucharist follow. CO' Arabic and Coptic, which have 
not given the ordination prayer, fall now into line again with CO! Latin 
and Ethiopic, prescribing the kiss of peace, and apparently a special 
acclamation of “Agws éor.* This may be regarded either as the end of 
the ordination or as the beginning of the Eucharistic Anaphora which 


follows. 


CH (continued). 
And let all the people say Amen. 
And after this let all turn to him 
kissing him in peace 
because he is worthy of this. 


HERE FOLLOWS THE BssHop’s First Mass, 
And the deacon shall come with the 
offerings. 
And he that has become bishop shal 
lay his hand on the offerings 

with the presbyters, and he shall say : 


‘O Kupios pera 
And the people shall say : 
And with thy spirit. 

And he shall say : 

“Avw rds wapdias. 


And [the people] shall say : 
“Exopev mpds tov Kuptov. 


And he shall say: 
Ebxapornowpev 7H Kupiy. 

And it shall be said : 

“Afiov wai dixaov, which is It is meet. 
And after this he shall say the prayer 
and finish the Mass. 


And if there be oil 


he shall pray over it thus : 
and if they have none, these sentences 
only. 


Arabic Version (continued from above, 
P- 335)» 

And when he has become bishop 

every one shall salute him and kiss 

his mouth, 

Saidic (and Bohairic) Version (continued). 

And when he is made bishop let every 

one give peace to him with their mouth, 

saluting him. 

[ The same : the Arabic version ts similar. 

Let the deacons then offer to him the 

oblation. 

And having put his hand upon the 

oblation 

with the presbyters let him say in giving 

thanks (eukharistou) : 

‘O Kupios pera Boh.) 

And all the people say : 

Mera rot mvedparés cov. 

And he says: 

ipav Tas xapdias, [Where are your 

hearts Arab. 

And the people say : 

Etxwpev mpds rov Kipiov. [They are with 

the Lord Arab.] 

And he says again: 

Ebxaporhowpey tov Kiprov. 

And all the people say : 

wat dixaov. 

And let him pray also thus, and say the 

things which come after these according 

to the custom of the holy oblation. [End.] 

[And he shall say what comes after this 

in the rule of the Kiddas, [End.] Arab.] 


* Cp. Test. i 21. 


| 
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Ethiopic Version (continued). 
Having sanctified oil . . . who receive it. 


And the people shall say : 

As it was, is, and shall be to generation 
of generation and to age of age. Amen, 
The bishop shall say : 

{Further prayers of the Bishop and 
Deacon containing the rest of the 
Liturgy in outline. 

And the deacon shall say Go forth in 


peace 
And after (that) the Keddase is finished, 
[End.] 


CH (continued). 


And if there be firstfruits of anything 
for food 


which any one have brought, let him pray 
over them and give a blessing over the 
fruits of which they have brought to him 
some in the prayer. 

And at every prayer there sill be said 
over everything (there shall be said) at 
the end of the prayer, 

Glory to Thee, O Father and Son and 
Holy Spirit for ever and ever. Amen. 
(End. } 


Latin Version (continued). 
Ut oleum hoc sanctificans . . . praebeat. 
Similiter si quis caseum et oliuas offeret 
ita dicat : 
Sanctifica lac hoc....... sperant in te. 


In omni uero benedictione dicatur : 


Tibi gloria patri et filio cum sancto spiritu 
in sancta ecclesia et nunc et semper 
et in omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 


{ 

7 
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In CO' and CH the next point mentioned is the Offertory. 

CO! Latin ‘Illi uero offerant diacones oblationem : quique im- 
ponens manus in eam cum omni presbyterio dicat gratias agens, 
Dominus uobiscum’, &c. 

The oriental versions agree, and so does CH; but since the diver- 
gences following are so great,* it is probable that the original Treatise 
did not include more than (at most) the first cues of the prayers ; and 
that all the rest concerning the Liturgy has been added by the 
compiler of 

When we consider CO? we observe that further change has taken. 
place. The act of ordination is set back to an earlier point in the 
service, preceding the Lessons. This involves further changes, as will be 
seen from the four forms of CO? here subjoined. : 


AC vu v 9-11. CO? Sard. (and Boh.) (Horner, p. 341). 
wal peta Ti mpocevyxny, And when he has finished praying for 
vty Guster ‘one of the ‘bishops place the 
éni TOU the hands of him who is ordained, 
wai Ty twbev eis and let the other bishops set him 


d:apépovra rémov napa tav ém- upon the seat which is proper for him. 


év And when they have saluted him with 


piaAjpan, the salutation which is in the Lord, 
wat pera ri dydyvwow Tob vopou .. . let them read in the Holy Gospels, &c. 
CO? Arab. (Horner, p. 274). CO? Ethiop. (Horner, p. 198). 


And one of the bishops shall offerincense And the bishops 


over the hand of him who is to be 
ordained, 
And the bishops shall cause him to sit shall sit down 
upon a seat which was prepared forhim. upon seats 
> and they shall say, He is worthy of it.” 


And when they have all kissed him And then all shall salute him 

with the kiss of the Lord, with the kiss of the Lord, . 

let them read in the Holy Scriptures, and they shall read the Holy Scriptures, 
&e. &e. 


* CO! Arabic and Coptic have the versicles down to “Agcov wat Sixaov and there 
stop. CO! Ethiopic and Latin agree in adding the consecration prayer and a 
Blessing of Oil, but then they diverge ; the Latin adds merely a Blessing of Cheese 
and Olives, but the Ethiopic continues the Anaphora. CH, after the versicles, gives 
merely a direction for the rest of the Liturgy, but adds blessings of oil and of first- 
fruits. In CO? and Test. much larger developements take place. 

bb Over erasure. 
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What underlies these variants? It seems fairly clear that when the 
consecration was put before the lessons, the bringing to the new bishop 
of the oblation by the deacons was out of place: for he was not, in 


' these altered circumstances, proceeding at once to the Anaphora. 


Ethiop. therefore omits the whole sentence. The rest change ‘ deacons’ 
into ‘bishops’, while Arab. goes further and changes ‘oblation’ into 
‘incense’. 

An enthronement is introduced, and the kiss of peace is made to 
belong to this ceremony, being now out of its eucharistic place. 
Finally AC seems to postpone the enthronement to the next day. 

The Testament seems not to make these changes but to keep ‘the 
earlier plan. 

VII 
The service for the ordination of a presbyter is briefly described 


in CO' Latin, and much of its language is paralleled in the Greek 
of CPH and AC (vim xvi 2). 


mpeaBurepov énicxone, Cum autem presbyter ordinatur, 

Thy ris émride aités, imponat manum super caput eius 
episcopus, 

Tov mpeaBurepiov mapectards cor, contingentibus etiam presbyteris, 

wal rav 


et dicat secundum ea quae prae- 
wai ebydpevos Adve... dicta sunt, sicut praediximus 
‘super episcopum, 
Here the original seems to have ended: the same prayer was used 
for the presbyter as for the bishop. This procedure, however, soon 
seemed strange; and we trace in the various documents successive 


Ethiopic Version, Horner, p. 143. Latin Version, Hauler, p. 108. 


CoNnCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 
PRESBYTERS, 
If the bishop desires to ordaina presby- Cum autem presbyter ordinatur, 
ter, he shall lay his hand upon his head; —imponat manum super caput eius 
episcopus, 
and all the presbyters shall touch him contingentibus etiam presbyteris, 
and shall pray over him ; in the form et dicat secundum ea quae praedicta 
which we said before sunt, 
sicut praediximus 
super episcopum, 


| 

| 
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changes which were made. CO! Arabic and Saidic perhaps are 
witnesses to the unchanged state of things ; they have no prayer for 
the presbyter, but only the passage contained in the Latin text above. 
But as they give no prayer for bishop or deacon either their witness 
here is doubtful. CO’ Latin and Saidic add a prayer for the ordination 
of the presbyter regardless of the direction (which they retain) to use 
the form already given (for the bishop). 

Further confirmation of the original state of things comes from CH. 
There is no special prayer provided there for the presbyter because his 
ordination is to be exactly the same as the bishop’s, except that the 
term ‘bishop’ is not used. This exception is newly added: and an 
explanation is also given of the relation of presbyter and bishop, which 
corresponds with what was said above about bishop-presbyters in CH. 
We see then the old situation preserved here, but needing some further 
explanation.* 

The bishop’s prayer made no mention of episcopal as distinct from 
sacerdotal functions and no mention of the power of ordination. It 
was therefore available, with a change of word, for the presbyter. The 
later prayer which is substituted for it is found in CO’ Lat. and Ethiop. 
and also in different stages of further expansion and modification in 
CPH, AC, and Zest. The differentiating of presbyter from bishop 


is clearly conceived in its thought and expressed in its choice of pre- 
cedents and phraseology. 


* That explanation is still more fully given in Haneberg’s text of CH than in 
Riedel’s. 


CH. Arabic Version (Saidic and Bohairic in 
notes), Horner, pp. 245, 307 ; Tattam, 
P. 34- 
4. CONCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 22 (32). CONCERNING THE ORDINATION 
PRESBYTERS. OF THE PRESBYTER.* 

And when a presbyter is ordained, When the bishop desires to ordain the 
presbyter, he shall lay his hand” upon 
his head ; 
and all the priests touched him,° 
and he prays over him according to the 
pattern which we have said 

all things concerning him shall be done 

as concerning a bishop, “except taking concerning the bishop. 

his seat on the throne. : 

And the bishop’s prayer shall be said 

over him entire,’ except the name 

bishop’ only, The bishop is in all 


SB ‘ConcERNING THE PRESBYTERS’. SB ‘hands 
* S ‘all the presbyters touching him’: B ‘shalltouch him’. ¢~* Riedel omits. 
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Ethiopic Version (continued). 


he shall pray, saying : 

My God the Father of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ 

look down upon this Thy servant, 

and impart to him the spirit of 

grace and the gift of holiness, 


that he may be able to direct Thy 
people with pure heart. 

As Thou lookedst upon Thy chosen 
People 

and commandedst Moses to choose 
presbyters 

whom Thou filledst with the Holy Spirit 
which Thou grantedst to Thy servant 
and minister Moses : 

So now, Lord give to this Thy servant 
the grace which fails not, preserving to 
us the spirit of Thy favour : 

And vouchsafe to us, whilst Thou fillest 
us with Thy worship 

in our heart to glorify Thee : 

through Thy Son Jesus Christ, 

through whom to thee (be) glory and 
power, to the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit in the holy Church, 
now, &c, 


And all the people shall say : 
Amen and Amen. Heis worthy of it. 
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Latin Version (continued). 


orans et dicens : 

Deus et pater domini nostri Iesu 
Christi 

respice super seruum tuum istum 
et impartire spiritum gratiae et 
consilii, 

praesbyteris ut adiuuet 

et gubernet plebem tuam in corde 
mundo, 

sicuti respexisti super populum 
electionis tuae, 
et praecepisti Moysi ut elegeret 
praesbyteros 

quos replesti de spiritu tuo 

quod tu donasti famulo tuo ; 


Et nunc domine praesta indeficienter 
conseruari in nobis spiritum 
gratiae tuae : 

Et dignos effice 

ut credentes tibi ministremus 

in simplicitate cordis laudantes te : 
per puerum tuum Christum Iesum 
per quem tibi gloria et uirtus 
patri et filio cum spiritu sancto 

in sancta ecclesia 

et nunc et in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen. 
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CH (continued). | 
respects the equivalent of the presbyter, 
except in regard to the throne and 
ordination. Because he was not given ) 
authority to ordain. 


Extracts from CPH (Funk, ii 80). 
Emde ent rdv cov rofrov.... 
wat éumdrnoov abriv mveipa xapitos Kat 
ovpBovXias 
Tov 
xvBepvay Tov Aadv cou év Kabapa 


wapdiq, 

dv rpdmov émeides emi Aadv | 

Gov, 

mpeoBurépous, 

obs mvevparos, 


évepynudrov 
wai év mpadryte 
xabapG diavolg wal q 
wat Tas Tot Aaod cov lepovpyias 
Gpdspors tered, 
Tov gov, ov aor 
wai céBas dyiy mvedipar: els 
| 


| 

| 
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VIII 

In the nresent form of the yeporondy in the theory 
of ordination is more fully expounded in the section concerning the 
deacons than anywhere else. It is not very easy to say how much of 
the exposition belongs to the original form of the tract. In both CO* 
and CH there is considerable disorder, indicating that some interpola- 
tion has taken place. Further, this disorder and interpolation is not 
found in CO, where the section about the Deacon is only quite a short 
one ; the main part of it runs thus in CPH vii and AC vii xvii. 

dudxovov & éricxore, 
émbeis ras xeipas, 

cou TavTos Tov mperBurepiov, 
kai 

kal érevédpevos (AC épeis). 

This very business-like statement is parallel to the equally brief 
section about the presbyter ; and it probably represents (with the usual 
modifications) the original section of the tract. The compiler of CO’ 
makes his section a commentary on this, rather than the equivalent 
of it. He is evidently handling a point that was in controversy at the 
time. CH has also a commentary upon the office rather than mere 
directions: but of a less controversial character. 

The divergences may be summarized thus :— 

1. The Deacon’s election is mentioned in CO", and a reference back 
to an earlier direction is given here, just as it was also above in the case 
of the bishop. This refers, no doubt, to the Apostolic Church Order, 
which precedes CO! in the composite work ( Zhe Statutes of the Apostles) 
as edited by the final redactor ; and the reference is an addition made 
by him. In CO! Eth. and Ar. the election is interpreted to be a choice 
by the bishop ; and this is probably a change from the older method 
of election by ‘all the people’, which ApCO in fact prescribes.* 
CH has no mention of election, but has merely a note that the canons 
are to be observed. 

2. After the direction for the imposition of hands, CO" goes off into 
argument, and does not give the corresponding ordination prayer till 
the argument is done. CH twice leads upto the prayer. It does so at 


Ethiopic Version, Horner, p. 144. Latin Version, Hauler, p. 109. 
24. CONCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 
Deacons. 
And if the bishop desires to ordain Diaconus uero, cum ordinatur, 
a deacon, he shall choose him as eligatur secundum ea quae prae- 
we have already said. dicta sunt similiter: 


* See e.g. Statute 16 Ethiopic, = 15 Arabic, = 20 Saidic, in Horner, pp. 135, 
241, 303. 


| 
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the beginning of the section ; but then it too is led away into exposition ; 
and only when that is done, does it come back to prescribe the impo- 
sition of hands and the prayer. There is little doubt that in both CO* 
and CH most of the intervening passages are interpolated. It is 
possible, however, that one further sentence, the only one which 
is common to CO! and CH, was part of the original ; though, if so, it 
has disappeared in CO*. That is the one which runs in Latin thus, 
‘quia non in sacerdotio ordinatur sed in ministerio episcopi’; and 
reappears in Zés¢. thus, ‘ because he is not appointed to priesthood, but 
for the service of attendance on the bishop and the Church’. There 
seems to be an echo of this in the familiar canon 4 of the Statuta 
Ecclesiae Antiqua :— 

Diaconus cum ordinatur, solus episcopus qui eum benedicit manum 
super caput illius ponat: quia non ad sacerdotium sed ad ministerium 
consecratur. 

This makes an interesting link with the later Latin Rites. 

3- For the rest the material in CO! is mainly unlike that in CH, and 

the circumstances that give rise to it differ. The compiler of CO' 
is resisting the aggression of the diaconate by protests such as may also 
be seen in the councils of the fourth century from that at Arles (314) 
onwards* ; or again in the writings of St Jerome. He is careful to 
distinguish the deacon from the presbyters both by his inferior dignity 
and office, and by the difference of his functions, which are essentially 
dependent upon the bishop. The compiler of CH on the other hand 
shews little if any trace of controversy. He is anxious that the deacon 
should be an efficient almoner, besides ministering in church. 

4- Another point must also be noted in CO'. The writer is anxious 
that if the deacon is kept in his place, so shall the presbyter be also. 
Though he receives ‘the great spirit’ and a more solemn imposition 
of hands, he may not presume to ordain. The Ethiopic version adds 
further words, in order to make clear that he may not even ordain 
a Reader or a Subdeacon. 

All these points are of considerable interest for the history of the 
Ordination Services, though they all seem to be subsequent to the original 
tract, and to be due to a series of interpolations and modifications, 
varying in their purpose and provenance. 


CH. Arabic and two Coptic Versions. 
5. CONCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 23 (33) CONCERNING [THE ORDINATION 
Deacons. tHE Deacons. 
And when a deacon is ordained, When the bishop desires to appoint a 
deacon, he shall choose him as we 
have said before. 


* Arles, Canons xv, xviii ; Nicaea, Canon xviii; Laodicea, Canon xx, &c. 
> SB omit. ¢-¢ SB ‘ who has been chosen’. 


| 
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Ethiopic Version (continued). 


And the bishop alone shall lay his hand 
upon his head. Why do we say that the 
bishop alone is he who lays his hand 
upon him ? 

For a sign it is of this thing, 

that he was not ordained for priesthood, 
but only for the service of the bishop, 
that he may perform the commandment 
with which he was commanded by him. 
Andhe was not ordained to be the teacher 
of all those who are in orders, 


but to be one who will think of what 
is proper (to be done) and will inform 
the bishop. 


And he was not ordained to acquire 
the great Spirit, 

of which the presbyters partake ; 

but to occupy himself with that 
which is proper, that the bishop may 
trust him ; and that he may acquaint 
the bishop with that which is 

fitting (for him to know). 

The bishop is he alone who shall lay 
his hand upon him. 
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Latin Version (continued). 


imponens manus episcopus solus 
sicuti et praecepimus. 

In diacono ordinando solus episcopus 
imponat manus, 


propterea quia non in sacerdotio 
ordinatur, sed in ministerio episcopi, 
ut faciat ea quae ab ipso iubentur : 


non est enim particeps consilii in clero, 


sed curas agens 
et indicans episcopo quae oportet ; 


non accipiens communem presbyteri 
Spiritum eum, 

cuius participes presbyteri sunt, 

sed id quod sub potestate episcopi 
est creditum. 


Qua de re episcopus solus diaconuin 
faciat. 


= 
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CH (continued). 
let it be done according to the various 
canons, and they shall say this prayer 
over him. 


However he is not (thereby) appointed 
to the presbyterate, but to the diaconate, 
as a servant of God. 


Let him serve the bishop and presbyters 
in all things, and not only at the time 
of the liturgy : 

but let him also serve the sick of the 
congregation, who have no one belong- 
ing to them. 


Let him inform the bishop, 

that he may pray over them giving them 
what they need: and persons in seclu- 
sion also who have need.‘ 

Let them also serve others for whom the 
bishop has pity, so that perhaps he may 
be giving to the widows, the orphans, 
and the poor. 

And let him perform all the duties in 
this way. 

Such an one is in truth that deacon, of 
whom Christ has said : 

‘If any minister to me, my Father will 
honour him,’ (Jo. xii 26.) 


But let the bishop 
lay his hand upon him, 


* SB omit. » SB ‘ hands’. 


4 S ‘fellow-councillor’ : B ‘ of the counsel’. 


e-¢ SB ‘to take care of the sick’, 


Arabic and Coptic Versions (continued), 


The bishop [alone] * shall lay his hand” 
upon him. Why have we said that 

the bishop alone is he who shall lay 

his hand upon him? The reason of this is 
that he is not appointed for the priest- 
hood, but he ° is one of the assistants of 
this work,° that he should perform his 
commands with which he is commanded 
by him. 

And he is not ordained to be a teacher 4 
of all the clergy 


but to °be one who will give attention 
to what is proper (to be done)* and will 
give the bishop information about it. 


And he is not appointed to acquire the 
spirit of greatness 

in which the presbyters share, 

but £ to give attention, and to be worthy 


of the bishop’s trust, 

and to be diligent about 

what is proper, 

because the bishop ® alone is he who 
lays his hand upon him. 


e-¢ SB ‘ for a (the) service of the bishop’. 


* Riedel has, ‘ who ask for advice and are in trouble’. 
&-€ SB ‘to be worthy for the bishop to entrust to him the things which it is right’. 


b-h B omits. 
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Ethiopic Version (continued), 
Whereas for the presbyters indeed the 
bishop and all the presbyters take part 
with him, and they shall lay their hands 
upon him ; for it is one Spirit which 
descends upon him. 

And the presbyter alone shall not do it ; 


nor have the ordained clergy 
power to ordain. 

And because of this the Reader 
also and the subdeacon shall not 
be ordained by the presbyter 
alone ; but the bishop alone 
shall ordain and lay his hand 
upon him, 


The prayer of the ordination of Deacons. 


God who hast created all 
and by Thy word hast set (it) in order, 
the Father of our Lord and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, whom Thou sentest that he 
might minister according to Thy will 
and reveal to us Thy secret counsel : 
grant spirit and grace 

and diligence 
unto this Thy servant, 
whom Thou hast chosen to be a deacon 
in our Church 
and to offer in Thy Holy of Holies 
that which is offered to Thee by 
Thine ordained Chief Priests 
to the glory of Thy name. 


Latin Version (continued). 
Super presbyterum autem etiam pres- 
byteri superimponant manus, propter 
communem et similem cleri 


Spiritum. 


Presbyter enim huius solius habet 
potestatem ut accipiat ; 

dare autem non habet potestatem. 
Quapropter clerum non ordinat. 


Super presbyteri uero ordinatione 
consignat, episcopo ordinante. 
Super diaconum autem ita dicat. 


Deus qui omnia creasti, 
et uerbo perordinasti, 
pater domini nostri Iesu Christi, 
quem misisti ministrare tuam uolun- 
tatem, 
et manifestare nobis tuum desiderium, 
da spiritum sanctum gratiae et 
sollicitudinis et industriae 
in hunc seruum tuum, 
quem elegisti ministrare ecclesiae tuae, 
et offerre 

* * * 
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CH (continued). 


and say this prayer over him, saying : 


O God, 


Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 


we earnestly-beseech Thee 
to pour out Thy Holy Spirit 


upon thy servant N. 


and number him with those who serve 
Thee according to all Thy good pleasure, 
like Stephen and his companions. Fill 
him with might and wisdom like Stephen 
and grant him that he may vanquish all 
the powers of the devil by the sign of 
Thy cross, wherewith Thou dost sign 
him. Make his life that it be without 
sin before all men, and an example for 


Arabic and Coptic Versions (continued), 
As for the presbyters, the bishop and 
all the ® presbyters share with him in 
placing their hands upon him. 

It is the one Spirit which comes down 
upon him. 

*And the presbyter is only he who 
acquires the position of the clergy : 
he has not authority ; 
so because of that he does not appoint 
clergy.* 


The presbyter is only ordained, and the 
clergy ordain him. 
[S He only seals the presbyter, while 
the bishop is to ordain him, 
B The presbyter is sealed only; the 
bishop shall ordain him. ] 

CPH ; Funk, ii 80. 
‘O 5 navroxpdrwp... 


Ti Bénow Kat énipavoy 7d 
gov 

émi rov SovAdv cov Tévbe, 

Tov oo eis S:axoviay, 


nal abrov 

mvevparos Kat duvapews, ws EmAnoas 
Zrépavov, rov mpwropdprupa Kai 
Tav Tov Xporov gov" 


** SB ‘For the presbyter receives only: he has no authority to give orders 
(B it to the clergy) : for this cause he is not to ordain the clergy ’. 


VOL. XVI. Aa 
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Ethiopic Version (continued). 


Thus without blame in pure life 

having served the degrees of ordination 
he may attain the exalted priesthood 
and Thy honour, and glorify Thee : 


through Thy Son Jesus Christ our 


Lord, through whom to Thee with Him 
(be) glory and might and power and 
praise with the Holy Spirit 

now, &c. 


We now come to the deacon’s Ordination prayer. Three different 
formulas appear: the first in CO' Ethiopic and (partly) Latin; the 
second in CH; the third at two different stages of developement in 
CPH and AC. The first is also found in a greatly inflated shape in 
Zest., which thus once again preserves early features. It is not easy 
to say whether this diversity implies that the original treatise had no 
prayer ; or whether it implies that some original prayer, which it had, 
has been superseded. If there was one in the tract, and it is any of 
these, the first has most claim to be considered such, both on the 
ground of the external evidence and also on the ground of its own 
contents. It agrees best of the three in style and character with the 
Ordination prayer of the Bishop. 

There is little that is common to all three except the petition for the 
Holy Spirit. 


Ix 


We now reach the point at which the different sources diverge in 
respect of the order of the topics treated. CO’, CH, and Zes¢. have 
next a very important section about Confessors, which in CO? has lost 
importance, and is relegated to a later position. CO? inserts after the 
Deacon a section on the Deaconess, which does not appear in the 
earlier sources; it also places the Subdeacon before the Reader, 
inverting the order observed in CO' and CH (in this point Zes¢. 
agrees) ; and further, it transforms a subsection on gifts of healing, 
which closed the series in CO' and CH, into a section on the Exorcist. 
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CH (continued). 
many, whereby he may save a number 
in the Holy Church without fault. 


Arabic and Coptic Versions (continued). 


kat katafiwaov avrov 

evapéoras eyxeipi- 
abt® diaxoviay, 

arpéntws, dveyKAnrws, 

rijs peorrelas Tod gov 

Tov povoyevous Tiod 

through whom be the glory to Thee ob oor Tipit Kai céBas 

with Him and the Holy Spirit ow dyiy Mvedpare 

for ever and ever. Amen. eis ald@vas aldvwv. 


And receive all his service 


through our Lord Jesus Christ, 


Alterations in the position of the Widow and the Virgin complete the 
list of changes in order.* 

These changes seem to shew that, while all but one of the above 
sections belonged to the original tract, it was found advisable, as time 
went on and changes in the hierarchy took place, to modify the original 
sequence, and to intercalate also at last in CO* a new section about the 
Deaconess. 

By far the most important of these sections, in its original form, is 
the one on the status and relation to the clergy of confessors. It 
is also one that has undergone continual modification. Henceforward, 
for CO' the Latin version is wanting; and we have to depend upon 
much less satisfactory Egyptian versions. 


* This may be put in tabular form thus :— 


CO! (Eth. and Ar.) \CO! (Said. and Boh.) CH | co? Test. 
Confessor Confessor Confessor Deaconess | Confessor 
Widow Widow 
Reader Reader Reader Subdeacon | Subdeacon 
Virgin 
eile Subdeacon Subdeacon | Reader Reader 


| 
| Confessor 
Widow 
Virgin Virgin Virgin Virgin 
Widow 
Healing Healing Healing Exorcist Healing 
Widow | 
Aa2 
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Ethiopic Versi 

25. CONCERNING THOSE WHO CONFESSED 
AND WERE CONDEMNED FOR THE 
Name OF our Lorp Jesus Curist. 


If the confessor has been in the place 
of punishment, in chains for the Name of 
Christ, they shall not lay hand on him 
for a ministering, 

for that is the honour of a deacon: 


_but (as for) the honour of the 


presbyterate 

though he hath the honour of the 
presbyterate by that which he confessed, 
the bishop shall ordain him 

having laid his hand upon him. 


And if the confessor was one who came 
not before the judges 

and if he was not punished with chains, 
nor was shut up in prison, 

nor suffered any affliction 


but withal was only derided 


for the Name of the Lord, 

and was not condemned to the 
least punishment, 

yet he professed all the work of the 
priesthood, which is meet for him, 


they shall lay hand upon him 
and make him a deacon. 

And the bishop shall give thanks 
as we have already said. 


- And it is necessary that he should 


mention the things which we have 
already said, that he should recite 
clearly and carefully, 


Saidic Version (and Bohairic in notes). 
34. CONCERNING THE CoNFESSORS. 


The confessor then, if he has been in 
chains for the name of the Lord, they 
shall not lay hand (B hands] upon him 
for a ministry ([B service] or presby- 
terate: 


for he has the honour of the 
presbyterate by his confession. 

But if he is to be ordained bishop, 

then hand shall be laid upon him. 

[B they shall lay hands on him). 

But if he is a Confessor * who was not * 
brought before an authority, 

nor was punished with chains, 

nor shut up in prison, 

nor condemned with any sentence 

[B in any injustice], 

but in a casual way he was only insulted 
[B but according to the word, because 
he has been reviled alone] 

for the Name of our Lord F 

and he was punished with a punish- 
ment of house, 

though he confessed, hand is to be laid 
upon him for every office of which he 
is worthy. [B and hath confessed, he is 
worthy of every sacerdotal office from 
them ; they shall lay hands on him. } 
Now the bishop shall give thanks accord- 
ing to things which we said before. 


It is not altogether (B Truly it is] 
necessary for him to recite the same 
words which we said before, 

as if learning to say them by heart 

[B that he may meditate upon them 
diligently] 


a-® B ‘ He shall not have been’: and so on. 


| 
| 

{ 

| 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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CH. 


6. CoNCERNING THOSE WHO HAVE BEEN 
PUNISHED FOR THE FAITH. 


When any one is found worthy 

to stand in the law-court for the faith 
and endure punishment for Christ’s sake, 
and afterwards to be saved by a pardon, 


he likewise is found worthy of the rank 
of the presbyterate : through God not 
for ordination by the bishop ; and indeed 
his confession is his ordination. 

But when he becomes a bishop, let him 
be ordained. 


And when any one has confessed, 


and was not hurt by punishment 


he is worthy of the presbyterate ; 


but let him be ordained through the 
bishop. 


If such a one, being some one’s slave, 
underwent punishment for Christ's 
sake, he likewise is a presbyter for 

the flock. And if one have not 
received the form of the presbyterate, 
yet he has obtained the spirit of the 
presbyterate. Let the bishop not pray 
the recitation ‘through the Holy Spirit’. 
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Arabic Version. 

24. CONCERNING THE CONFESSORS WHO 
WERE PUNISHED FOR THE NAME OF 
CHRIST, THAT THEY HAVE THE RANK 
OF THE DEACON AND THE PRESBYTER, 

If the confessor has been in bonds 

for the Name of the Lord, 

hand shall not be laid for the 

ministry which belongs to the deacon 

or the presbyter, 


for he has the honour of the 
presbyterate by his confession. 

If he is appointed bishop, the hand 
shall be laid upon him, 


If as confessor he was not brought 
before the authorities 

and was not punished with bonds 
or prison 

and was not put to suffering 


but he only came to be ridiculed 


and was punished with punishment 

in the house, 

and yet he confessed, 

he is worthy of all the rank of the priest- 
hood ; 

the hand shall be laid upon him 

and he shall be made (priest). 

And the bishop shall give thanks 

as we have said before. 


And it is obligatory that he should men- 
tion what we have 

said before 

reading clearly and carefully, 
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Ethiopic Version (continued). Saidic Version (continued). 
and give thanks to God in his thanksgiving to God ; 
according as it is proper but according to the ability of each one 
for each to pray. he is to pray [B every one is to pray]. 
And if there was one who could If indeed he is able to pray sufficiently 
pray with devotion or use a grand well with a grand prayer, 
and elevated prayer, 
and he himself being good ; then it is good. 
and if he prayed ‘ But if also he should pray and recite 
and speaks praise with moderation, a prayer in (due) measure, 
no one shall be prevented from praying _no one may forbid him : 
who is truly only let him pray being sound in 
right. orthodoxy. 


The position of the confessor is seen to be declining. In CO 
Coptic and Arabic and in CH he has so exalted a position that he 
ranks as a presbyter, and ordination is only required in case he becomes 
a bishop ; this is also the position which survives in Zes¢. 

In CO' Ethiopic it seems that, though he has an honorary status 
as presbyter in view of his confession, yet if he wishes to be a presbyter 
he must be ordained so by the bishop. 

When we come to CO’, the confessor, as such, needs no ordination ; 
he has a status of honour, as a confessor, iso facto." But if he is to 
become not only bishop or presbyter, but even deacon, he needs 
ordination ; and if he proceeds without it to exercise ministerial func- 
tions on the strength of his confession, he is to be deposed. 

CO! proceeds next to deal with the case of a minor sort of confession 
which did not involve punishment but only derision ; and decides that 
in this case too the confession deserves the status of the presbyterate. 
But if the confessor aspires to the office as distinct from the status, he 
must be ordained. This clause is reduced to much smaller proportions 
in CH; but a fresh clause follows there, providing that a slave who has 
suffered punishment in his confession is to count as a presbyter. 
A distinction is here drawn between the form, which he has not, and 
the spirit, which he has. Consequently if he is ordained to the office, 
the petition for the Holy Spirit is to be omitted. Neither of these two 
points seems to be original; and the latter is an innovation in the 
theory as well as in the statement of the case. 

The net result of the whole seems to be that, in the days of persecu- 
tion, the confessor obtained so high a position, that he sat in the 
presbytery ; and only needed ordination, if he was elected as bishop. 
But that, as those circumstances disappeared, the privilege was gradually 
pared down ; the distinctions between status and office, and between 
qualification and ordination, were clearly established ; and only the 


® AC viii xxiii 2-4. 
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CH (continued). Arabic Version (continued), 
and giving thanks to God. 
And that according to his power 
each one shall pray. 
If any one is able to pray fluently, 
and it is a grand and 
elevated prayer, 
and he is a good man, 
and if he offers prayer and says the 
words of praise as he can, 
no one shall prevent him from offering 
prayer if he is correct and right. 


IX, Ler (tHe PresByTER) NOT DWELL 
IN PLACES NOT HIS ; AND CONCERNING 
THE HONOURING OF Wipows. 

A presbyter, when he departs and 
dwells in places not his, let the clergy 
of that place receive him, and make 
enquiries of the bishop of his see, in 
case he may have fled because of some 
reason. 

If his town is a distant one, enquiry 

shall first be made whether he is a 

student, or whether he be not a model 

for the priests. 

And after that he shall take his place 

with the rest ; and double honour shall 

be given him; and he shall not be 
ordained afterwards. 


former finally remained as the privileges of the confessor. By the 
time of CO? persecution had ceased ; the whole matter had lost its 
interest, and the section was relegated to a subordinate position in 
a much contracted form.* But evidently there still survived some who 
were anxious to claim the extinct privilege, and to claim, not merely 
status or qualification, but actual ministerial authority, on the ground 
of their confession. It had to be made clear to them that such a claim 
was no longer admissible. 

An important passage upon a different subject follows in CO’. It is 
not found in CH or CO’; but there is a lingering trace of it in Zest. 
Permission is given to the ordaining bishop to use other prayers than 
those set down, according to his own ability. This passage, which 
preserves the old freedom of the officiant, as described in Justin Martyr 
and elsewhere, is early in its character and probably original. The 


® The Arabic and Ethiopic versions of CO? mistake the meaning and mistranslate. 


\ 
| 
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reason why it is not found in CH and CO? probably is, that the old 
liberty had disappeared, or become less important, by the time when 
those forms were compiled. In the days when the original treatise 
was written such freedom was still being exercised. Moreover, in 
view of the Montanist claims, it was wise to take the opportunity of 


asserting the church’s liturgical freedom, but linking with it a stipulation 
for orthodoxy. 


x 


The position of Widows and Virgins has also gone down in the 
course of time, and the sections concerning them are in CH and CO? 


Ethiopic Version. Saidic Version. 
26, CONCERNING THE ORDINATION OF 37- CONCERNING THE Wipows. 
Wipows. 
If a widow is ordained, Further when a widow is appointed, 
she shall not be sealed, she shall not be ordained 
but be made by the name. but she shall be chosen by the name. 
And if it was one whose husband And if her husband has died 
died a long time, a long time before, 
she shall be ordained. then let her be appointed. 
And if it was one whose husband But if she has not tarried long 
had lately died, since her husband died, 
she shall not be trusted. trust her not. 
And even if she is aged, she shall But (even) if she has become old, 


be tried many days, 

because lust will contend with 

those who are ordained to a place. 
And the widow shall be ordained 

by word only, 

and she shall (then) be joined to 

the rest of the widows. 

And they shall not lay hand upon her, 
because she does not offer the sacrifice 
nor has she a (sacred) ministry. 

For the sealing is for the priests 
because of their ministry, 

but the duty of widows is about 
prayer, 

which is the duty of all. 


let them prove her by time: 

for often the passions even growold with 
him who gives place for them in himself. 
Let them appoint the widow 

by (mention of) the word only, 

and enrol her 

with the rest : 

but hand shall not be laid upon her, 
because she does not offer the oblation 
nor conduct the public worship. 

And ordination belongs to the clergy 
for the sake of public worship. 

But the widow indeed is appointed 

for the prayer, 

and that is the duty of all persons. 


\ 
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put after the sections on the Reader and Subdeacon. The directions 
about Widows are considerable in CO", but much curtailed in CH and 
CO’; there is, however, no change of principle. The widow is not 
ordained, and has no imposition of hands. CH says that ordination 
is only for men. CO! does not dwell on the difference of sex, but on 
that of function. She has no ordination because she does not offer the 
sacrifice, nor conduct public worship. For the method of appointment 
of widows CO! seems to contemplate only a solemn naming. CH on 
the other hand speaks of a prayer to be said over them, but gives no 
form of prayer. 

Test., in contradistinction to all this, makes much of the widow, and 
even provides a prayer for the bishop to say over her. 


CH (continued). Arabic Version. 
25. CONCERNING THE APPOINTMENT OF 
THE Wipows. 


For widows who are appointed, the When a widow is appointed, 
orders of the Apostle hold good. she shall not be signed 
They shall not, however, be ordained, but shall be made by the name, 
but prayer shall be said over them : If her husband has been dead 
for ordination is only for men. a long time, 

let her be appointed. 

If her husband has lately died, 


she shall not be trusted. 

But if she had become aged 

let her be tested for a time : 

for solicitations grow old in him 

who makes place for them in him. 

Let the widow be appointed 

with the word alone, 

and let her be joined 

to the rest of the widows, 

And hand shall not be placed upon her, 

because she does not offer the oblations 

nor have any ministry. 

Signing is for the clergy 

because of their ministry ; 
Widows, however, shall be highly and for the widow (her appointment is) 
honoured for continuance in prayer and _ because of prayer, . 
the ministering to the sick and in much __ this (being the duty of) every one. 
fasting. 


| 

| 
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XI 


The closing section in CO’ comprises four brief subsections, which 
are the same in all versions except for a change of order in the Coptic 
versions. The Reader is appointed by the bishop, without laying on of 
hands, but by a delivery to him of the Bible. The Subdeacon has 
neither laying on of hands, nor any delivery of instruments, but only 
a solemn naming, as in the case of the Widow: he is the attendant 
upon the Deacon. In the case of the Virgin there is no official action 
of any kind ; only a recognition of her own interior purpose. 

In CH more is made of the Reader, in that it is stipulated, that he 
should have the same qualifications as the Deacon. He is appointed 
by a delivery of the Gospel-book; and here it is ordered that the 


Ethiopic Version. 

27. CONCERNING THE READER AND THE 
VIRGINS AND THE SUBDEACONS, AND 
CONCERNING THE GRACE OF HEALING, 

To the Reader who is ordained 

the bishop shall deliver the scripture 


and shall not lay hand upon him. 


As for the Virgin also, he shall not lay 
hand on a virgin; but it is with her 
heart alone that she became a virgin. 


As for the subdeacons, he shall 

not lay hand upon a subdeacon, 

but he shall make (mention) over 
them of their name 

that they may minister to the deacons. 


Saidic Version, 
35. CONCERNING THE READER. 


The reader shall be appointed by the 
bishop giving to him the book of the 
Apostle, and praying over him ; 

but he shall not lay hand upon him, 


38. CONCERNING THE VIRGINS. 
Hand shall not be laid upon a virgin, 
but her purpose alone is that which 
makes her a virgin. 


36. ConcERNING THE SUBDEACON. 
They shall not lay hand uponasubdeacon, 
but they shall mention 
his name 
that he may follow the deacon. 


\ 
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Subdeacon is to be appointed in the same way ; thus the distinction, 
which existed in CO’, has vanished. CH differs also in dealing with 
celibate men in place of virgins, and in adding a further sentence about 
Reader and Subdeacon. 

Greater changes have come about in CO*. Not only do we find 
there that the Deaconess is ordained by imposition of hands and with 
a prayer provided in CPH and AC; but also that the Subdeacon takes 
precedence of the Reader, and has also imposition of hands and an 
ordination prayer, with a petition for the gift of the Holy Spirit in 
order that he may rightly handle the liturgical vessels. The Reader 
in CPH remains where he was, being appointed by the delivery of the 
Book ; but in AC he also is advanced to the dignity of having imposition 
of hands and a special prayer, with a petition for the gift of the Holy 


CH. Arabic Version. 
7. ON HIM WHO IS CHOSEN READER AND 26. CONCERNING THE VIRGINS AND THE 
SuBDEACON. SUBDEACONS, AND CONCERNING THE 


GRACE OF HEALING. 
When any man is chosen tobea Reader, The Reader is he who is appointed 


he shall have the prerogatives of by the bishop, giving to him the Book : 
the deacon : but no one shall lay 
hand upon him first ; only the and hand shall not be laid upon him. 


bishop shall give him the Gospel. 
For the Subdeacon, all is done in the 


sa 
ne Hand shall not be placed upon a virgin, 


but her inmost thought alone 
causes her to be a virgin. 


Hand shall not be placed upon a sub- 
deacon, 
but a name shall be put upon them 
that they may follow the deacons. 

And he shall not be ordained, if he be a 

celibate, or if he have no wife, unless 

testimony is given about him, and he 

be approved through his neighbours, 

namely that since being among them* 

he has kept apart from women. And 

no one shall lay hand on a man as a 

celibate, except he has reached full age 

and can be trusted and have testimony 

given about him. 

The Subdeacon and the Reader, when 

these two pray, or one of them, they 

shall stand behind by themselves, and 

the Subdeacon shall minister before the 

people. 


* But Riedel has ‘being grown up’ 
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Spirit, in order that he may like Ezra worthily read the scriptures to the 
people and be found worthy of promotion to a higher ministry.* 

In Zest. a new feature is introduced, viz. a charge is given to the 
Subdeacon and the Reader by the Bishop, as his method of appoint- 
ment. 

Finally we reach what seem to be the last clauses of the original 
tract; and characteristically they are concerned with the relation of 
special charismata to the ministry. The order, which is given, is 
differently understood in the extant versions belonging to CO' and CH. 
One seems to imply that such gifts, when attested, are not equivalent 
to an ordination, though they may be taken as qualifications for ordina- 
tion. The other seems merely to say that no laying on of hands is 
required as authorization for the exercise of such gifts, because the fact 
will shew whether the healing gifts are genuine or not. The former 
of these (CO' Ethiopic and CH) seems more likely to be the original 
than the latter (CO' Arabic and Coptic and Zés¢.). It is certainly 
more in place as a part (and probably the conclusion) of a pair of tracts 
on Charismata and Ordination. ‘There is no evidence that any desire 
was expressed by those who had charismata to have their position 
recognized by an imposition of hands. Whereas there is evidence that 
such persons claimed a place in the hierarchy on the ground of such 
gifts ; and the purpose of the author is to deny the pretensions of those 
who boasted of their charismata. 


Ethiopic Version (continued). Saidic Version. 
39. CONCERNING THE GRACE OF HEALING. 

As for the grace of healing 
if some one says Further when any one says 
‘I have acquired the grace of healing ‘I received gifts of healing by a 
and prophecy’ revelation’ 
they shall not lay hand upon him hand shall not be laid upon him : 
until his deed make evident that for the deed itself shall make him 
he is trustworthy. manifest, if he speaks the truth. 


* Funk makes this passage his third proof of the priority of AC to CPH: he calls 
attention to the differences between it and the rest, and treats them as innovations. 
But this passage in CPH corresponds very closely with CO'; and its peculiarities 
are due to its being less altered than the rest. Besides, the condition of the Reader 
which it describes, appointed by a tradition of the Book without imposition of 
hands, is certainly anterior to that described in AC— ordination with imposition of 
hands and an ordination prayer. 
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In CO? this becomes a chapter about an exorcist ; but it preserves some 
of the old language: 6 yap AaBov xdpurpa iaparwv 80 
dvadeixvura, pavepas ovorns Tacw Tis év xaperos (AC xxvi). 
As exorcist he receives no imposition of hands; but he needs it to 
become bishop, priest, or deacon. By this time we have passed out 
of the period when any living claim to such gifts is being generall 
made. 


XII 


At this point it seems that the Treatise [epi xeporovav ended. If 
it ever had an epilogue like the Ilepi yapurpdrwv, it has been robbed 
of it. In all the sources where the little tract is found, it runs on 
straight into other things. 

It has seemed likely that these tracts arose in the era of Montanism : 
and in the light of what has gone before, we have now to examine afresh * 
the evidence which introduces in this connexion the name of Hippolytus, 
to see if there is any good reason for ascribing the authorship to him. 

1. His name stands at the head of the Ilepi, xeyporovéy in CPH: 
Auardgas tév dyiwv xetporoviav and 
the word atréy refers back to the heading of the previous document, 
viz. the which reads thus: Avdacxadia 


CH. Arabic Version (continued). 
8. CoNCERNING THE GIFT OF HEALING. CoNCERNING THE GRACE OF HEALING. 


When any one asks for ordination, say- _If any one says ° 
ing, ‘I have received the gift of ‘I have acquired a grace of healing by 


healing’, revelation ’, 
he shall not be ordained until after the hand shall not be placed upon him: 
matter is clear, because the deed shall make evident 


and whether the Healing which shall whether he is speaking the truth, 
be through him, is from God. 

A presbyter whose wife has borne a 

child is not to be cut off. 

(For § 9 see above.) 


* Achelis has been the main advocate of the Hippolytean authorship. Funk 
contests it, but Harnack supports Achelis Gesch. der altchristl, Liter. (Leipzig 
1893) 647. But none of them distinguish the original tracts from the modified 
forms in which they are extant. See also Leclercq Mon. Eccl. Liturg. 1 ii pp. xlv 
and ff. 
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2. In CH the heading is in some such form as this :— 

These are the Canons of the Church [and] the commands which 
Hippolytus wrote, the chief of the bishops of Rome, &c.* 

The evidence of such headings would not in itself be worth much. 
Hippolytus had a curious reputation in the East, and many things, 
which were not his own, were ascribed to him.” But it is known, from 
the list of his real works which is inscribed on his statue, that he wrote 
a work called [epi tapddoos. Now this title 
not only agrees with the first treatise in general, but it also describes 
the unusual form in which it is cast. The dxoorodixy rapddoors is here 
put by the writer in the mouth of the Apostles. 

This literary fiction became a common one; we see it made more 
explicit in the Didascalia, The Apostolic Church Order, in AC viu, and 
in the subsequent parts of CPH which run parallel to AC. A fiction 
of this sort is perhaps a device which we should not have expected 
of Hippolytus; but the indisputable title of his [epi yapwpdrwr 
suggests it. 

It seems quite possible then that the writer may be Hippolytus ; that 
this is his [epi xapwpdrwv ; and that he was even the 
inaugurator of the literary fiction which afterwards went to so much 
greater lengths in the developement of this group of documents. 

It is true there is no mention of a [epi yeyporovv among his works ; 
but the two treatises are but parts of one work; even together they 
make but a small tractate ; and there is no reason why the single title 
may not briefly have described both. 

Further, Hippolytus is known to have combated Montanism, and his 
[epi xapurpdrwv was probably anti-Montanist.4 

What other evidence is there which can help to determine the date 
of the Treatise and thus shew whether that is consistent with a Hippo- 
lytean authorship? 

1. The relation of the bishop to the presbyters is of a primitive kind. 
If it survived as a living feature of church life into the third century 
at all, no place was more congenial to such a survival than Rome, and 
Rome on its most conservative side, as represented by Hippolytus. 

2. Not only in the original treatise, but also in the modified form 
which it takes in CO', CH, there is no sign of the stipulation for three 
bishops to be present at a consecration. Such a stipulation was 


* See Riedel, 200 ; and also P. G. x 959. 

» See Works 1, edd. Bonwetsch and Achelis (Leipzig 1897). 

© See Achelis 1. c. 269 sqq. He takes the words as forming two titles, the 
second one belonging to the Mep? xe:porouay. _ This is possible but seems less pro- 
bable. For the inscription see Revue Bénéd. (1900) xvii pp. 246-248. 

4 Bonwetsch Geschichte des Montanismus 36 sqq. (Erlangen 1881). 
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emphasized by the Nicene Canon and it has been imported into the 
directions given in CO’. Both the earlier sources therefore probably 
belong to the third century ; and the original tract accordingly to the 
early part of it. 

The original does not contemplate any difficulty in securing the 
co-operation of neighbouring bishops. This again suggests the third 
century, a time before the movement began for restricting bishoprics 
to the larger places, for discouraging xwpericxoro, and depressing them 
into an inferior position. 

3. The position of the minor ranks of the hierarchy preserves early 
features. The list comprises Confessor, Widow, Reader, Virgin, Sub- 
deacon, and at first in that order. Only in CO? is the list enlarged by 
the addition of Deaconess and Exorcist, probably under local Syrian 
influence. 

(a) The Reader is superior to the Subdeacon. This Harnack has 
shewn to be characteristic of the days before the middle of the third 
century.* At Rome the evidence is clear that in 251 the list was—bishop, 
priests, deacons, subdeacons, acolytes, exorcists, readers, doorkeepers » ; 
and at Carthage the Reader occupied the same position at that time. 
Tertullian, however, seems to mention only widows and readers (apart 
from the first three orders) © among the ordained persons, ‘The Reader’s 
office historically preceded the rise of the Subdiaconate, and for a time 
he had precedence. This is also the position in the Didascalia4 

It is true that Hippolytus elsewhere mentions only bishops, priests, 
and deacons among the clergy; but this is not evidence that he did 
not know the Reader, but only that he did not regard him in that 
categorv--and very naturally as he had no laying on of hands.° 

(6) ‘The relation of Confessor, Widow, and Virgin to Reader and Sub- 
deacon is remarkable, and their place in the original order of pre- 
cedence. CO? alters this very significantly, setting all that group after 
the Subdeacon and Reader. This was natural when office, and even 
minor office, had come to count for more in the matter of precedence, 
than special religious experience such as had given a special status 
in earlier days to Confessor, Widow, and Celibate. 

(c) The special status of the Confessor is the most remarkable of 
the three. It shews probably a date before the Decian persecution. 
At that point Cyprian was being forced to curtail the privileges which 

* Sources of the Apostolic Canons chap. vii (London 1895). 

> Euseb. H. E. vi 43. 

© I cannot agree with Harnack in taking Tertullian’s /ector to be /aicus, 

4 Ed. Gibson, pp. 49, 51 (Cambridge 1903), cp. Hauler, pp. 39, 40. 

© Harnack l.c. p. 63 note. And compare the list in Hipp. 1 Danielem i 17 (edd. 
Bonwetsch and Achelis i pp. 28, 29), where a list comprises Patriarchs, Prophets, 
Apostles, Martyrs, Virgins, with the choir of Teachers and the Order of Bishops, 
Priests, and Deacons, 
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had long been popularly accorded to confessors. When he ordained 
the Confessor Aurelius he held that his confession was an adequate 
qualification for the presbyterate ; but he regarded him as needing 
ordination. On the ground of his youth he was to begin as a Reader, 
so far as his office went ; and he was ordained by Cyprian accordingly. 
The same plan was followed in the case of Celerinus. But both of 
them, though Readers only in office, had the honour and emoluments 
of the presbyter assigned to them ; and when older they were to take 
their seat in the presbyteral council.* 

This is the procedure of some later forms of our document, not 
of the original. The greater degree of privilege, granted to the confessor 
there, is probably the legacy of the troubles under Septimius Severus, 
or even of some earlier persecution. 

There is nothing here which points to a later date than that of Hip- 
polytus, and much that points to his era. 

Some minor points may also be noticed that tell in the same 
direction :— 

(a) The Christological alterations in the credal passage of the Iepi 
xapurpatwv which we noticed in comparing CPH with AC, and a similar 
one in the Bishop’s ordination prayer, may be brought in here (unless 
the passage is to be regarded as an interpolation), because Hippolytus 
had a reputation for leaning to ditheism and subordinationism, and the 
passages, which are found in AC but have been altered in CPH, have 
that flavour. 

(4) It is interesting to compare the epilogue and prologue of our 
tracts with the prologue to the PAilosophoumena, and set gpeiads 
phrase — 

erred dvayxdler Adyos cis péyav BvOdv Supyjoews er Pijvar, 
side by side with our— 

Niv 1d ris 5 Adyos 

Also the description which the writer gives of himself there corresponds 
with the point of view of the Twin Treatises and their language :— 

peréoray trois dv diadoxor tuyxdvorres, 
THs abris xapros peréxovres, Te Kai kal hpovpoi 
THs éxxAnolas Aehoywrpévor KTH. 

Later, in dealing with Montanism, Hippolytus’s complaint is (PAilos. 
viii 19)— 
‘Yxép re kai wav xdpiopa Taira Ta yivaia dogdLovar, 
a phrase which sums up the position of the Two Treatises. 
* See Cyprian’s letters testimonial for them, Epp. 38, 39. 
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(c) The digression about false bishops, already noticed, in the Iepi 
xXapirparwv is not unexpected if the writer was Hippolytus, the leader of 
the rival party in Rome, who held that the recognized bishops had 
forfeited their position through faults of personal character and by 
unjustifiable acts of administration. 


Finally, it will be well to set out a conspectus of the material 
in tabular form shewing the documents and the grouping that has been 
adopted throughout. It is hoped that this fourfold grouping will be 
seen to have been justified, as our survey proceeded,—at any rate as 
regards those parts of the different compilations which, in one or 
another form, reproduce the two tracts. It is not necessarily contended 
that the compilations themselves fall into the same sequence ; for it is 
clear about compilations that the chronology of the parts is not necessarily 
the same as the chronology of the wholes. The arguments of Achelis, 
Funk, Leclercq, and others as to the relationship between these compila- 
tions need not therefore necessarily come into question here. But it may 
be noted that the sequence adopted here for the parts embodying these 
two tracts is not very different from that adopted for the whole compila- 
tions by Achelis and others, as against Funk. It must, however, be clearly 
stated that this grouping does not imply immediate filiation, but only 
a rough chronological order. It is quite possible that (except in the 
case of mere versions) no one of the existing documents is derived 
directly from any other. A number of other documents representing 
different stages and filiations must have disappeared.* But the con- 
tention is that all these sources have utilized two early tracts; and that 
this grouping roughly shews the degree of nearness of the extant 
documents to the tracts in their original form. 

If our analysis of this group of documents is correct, we have been 
able to disinter two little treatises on Gifts and Ministry, belonging to 
the early part of the third century and probably written by Hippolytus : 
and further to trace some of the modifications which they underwent at 
the hands of successive compilers and translators in the two centuries 
that followed. 

W. H. FRERE. 


* The Syrian Octateuch also contains a form of the same two tracts in Books iv 
and v ; but these have not been published, From the description given by Rahmani 
( Testamentum p.xi) this form seems to belong to the Second Church Order group, 
It omits the account of the Liturgy. 
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THE SYNOPTIC PARABLES. 


Tue publication in 1886 of Prof. Jiilicher’s Die Gieichnisreden Jesu 
marks an epoch in the study of the parables of the New Testament. 
Prof. Jiilicher was the first to apply to the subject as a whole the 
thorough methods of modern critical enquiry. He was in a certain 
sense a pioneer, and it is only natural that the permanent value of his 
work is to be found rather in its suggestions than in its conclusions. 

Prof. Jiilicher begins by drawing a hard and fast distinction between 
a parable and an allegory. An allegory is an extended metaphor: it is 
a similitude which corresponds seriatim with the thing represented ; 
and it needs exposition. A parable on the other hand is an enlarged 
simile. The illustration has only one point of contact with the thing 
signified : but that one point is obvious, and no explanation is required. 

The stories in the Synoptic gospels, Prof. Jiilicher maintains, are 
strictly parables: It is in the fourth gospel alone that we find alle- 
gories, and these are later. The illustrations used by Jesus Himself 
are parables ; they have but one point, and that an obvious one. If in 
some cases they are obscure, or appear to have more points than one, 
it is because they have been tampered with in the course of transmission. 

In the light of this assumption, applied, it must be confessed, in 
a somewhat arbitrary manner, Prof. Jiilicher examines the whole of the 
parables recorded in the Synoptic gospels, and he examines them with 
learning and acuteness, and at considerable length." 

In two respects particularly, Prof. Jiilicher’s work marks an advance. 
In the first place he broke away from the tradition that the meaning 
of the Synoptic parables was to be worked out detail by detail, or in 
other words, that they were to be treated as allegories. 

Against this traditional view Prof. Jiilicher raised a forcible and 
effective protest. It is now scarcely too much to say that there is no 
longer room to doubt that the interest of the Synoptic parables is always 
focused to a point, and that the first and main duty of the student is to 
find that point. 

In the second place Prof. Jiilicher’s work has shed light upon the 
function of the parables of Jesus. Any writer on the subject is bound 


1 The 1910 edition of Die Gleichnisreden Jesu consists of nearly a thousand pages 
(Part I, 328 ; Part II, 643). 
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sooner or later to discuss the difficult passage which precedes the 
explanation of the parable of the Sower (Mk. iv 10-13 and parallels * 
Mt. xiii 10-18, Lk. viii 9-11) :— 

Mark iv Kai dre éyévero xara pdvas, airov of 
tois dudexa tas mapaBodds.? ™ Kai éeyev airois “Ypiv 7d pvorjpiov 
8édora BaciAcias Tod exeivors dé év wapaBodais Ta 
yiverar, iva Brérovres Kal pi) Kai dxovovres dxovwor Kat 
ph ovvincw, py Kal airois. Kat A€yet abrois 
Oix oidare riv rapaBodjy ravrnv Kal THs Tacas Tas TapaBodrds ; 
Whatever may be the precise meaning of these words,‘ Prof. Jiilicher 
is surely right in maintaining that our Lord could not have meant that 
He made use of parables for the express purpose of concealing the truth 
from His hearers. It is evident from the character of the parables them- 
selves, that their primary purpose was to enliven and illustrate teaching. 
In this very chapter St Mark tells us that He spake the word unto the 
people ‘as they were able to hear it’; and that the evangelist realized 
that, in some cases at any rate, the interpretation of a parable was 
obvious may be inferred from his observation in xii 12 ‘ They perceived 
that he spake the parable against them’. Nor was it only to ‘those 
without’ that Jesus spoke in parables. According to St Mark’s account 
(Mk. xiii 3) the parable of the fig-tree was spoken to four of the 
apostles privately upon the mount of Olives. 

Prof. Jiilicher proposes a short way with the passage. He would 
reject it as a later addition to the primitive tradition, made by Christians 
who had come to regard the parables of Jesus as allegories, and to see 
mysteries where all was originally plain. 

But it is by no means necessary to resort to such a drastic expedient. 
In interpreting the passage three considerations must be borne in mind : 

(i) The interpretation of the preceding parable, the parable of the 
Sower, lies on the surface, as the words of Jesus in v. 13 imply.* The 
real question was not why should the people be bewildered by abstruse 
parables, but rather why should any further explanation be given of 

1 There is nothing in Matthew and Luke to suggest that they were using any 
other source than Mark in this passage. 

3 The plural seems to indicate that this question was asked at the end of the 
day, but inserted in this place by St Mark in order that the parable of the Sower 
might be immediately followed by its explanation. 

3 We must suppose that the account of the conversation has been compressed. 
‘Those about him with the twelve’ asked about the parables they had just heard 


(rds mapaBodds), the first they mentioned in particular being the parable of the 
Sower. 


4 In The Parables of the Gospels (the Hulsean Prize Essay, 1912), Mr L. E. 
Browne gives a very careful and suggestive exposition of the passage (chapter iv). 
ob« oidare riv wapaBodhy. 
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what was itself quite clear. The answer Jesus suggested was that 
to ‘those about Him with the twelve’, i.e. to those who had. been 
sufficiently interested in His teaching to gather closer around Him,’ and 
who thereby proved themselves the ‘ elect’, the chosen of God, it had 
been given (i.e. by God) to know the secret of God’s Kingdom. 

(ii) The word apaBodry (=v) has a considerable range of 
meaning, and is used not merely of illustrative stories but also in the 
sense of ‘dark sayings ’* e.g. in Num. xxiv 3, of the prophecies of 
Balaam.* 

(iii) The words beginning with iva are a quotation from the prophet 
Isaiah (Isa. vi 9, 10). 

In view of these considerations the passage may be paraphrased thus : 

‘To you it has been granted by God to know the secret of God’s 
kingdom (and you shall have it ‘explained to you if need be line by line). 
But (if you do not understand this simple parable, it is certain those 
outside this little company do not understand either this or any other 
of my parables, and) to those outside, the whole thing comes to be‘ 
parabolic (i. e. as tea in order that "—as Isaiah puts it—seeing they 
may not see...’ 

The train of reasoning is so compressed that, like many of the argu- 
ments of the Rabbinical schools recorded in the Talmud, it needs to be 
expanded in order to be made clear. 

Jesus had come to feel that if all His efforts to make His teaching 
forcible and clear were lost upon His hearers, it must be because their 
hearts were blinded. His experience, in other words, had become 
identical with that of Isaiah, and He applied the prophet’s language 
to His own case. 

It is true that Jesus Himself sometimes gave utterance to paradoxical 
sayings which might well be called wapaPodai, dark sayings, e.g. Lk. 
xiv 26 Ei tus épxerat mpds pe xal ob Tov warépa éavrod Kai pyrépa 

. od divara: lvai pov pabyrjs. But even here the primary purpose of 
Jesus was to arrest the attention of His hearers. The punitive element 
was at the most secondary, and, as in the case of Isaiah, in a sense an 
afterthought. It is characteristic of the Hebrew prophets after an event 
to see the direct action of God in it, and to express their view of the 


1 Cf. Mk. vii 17. 2 Cf, Mk. vii 17. 

Cf. Num. R. s. 14, end: DX DIN, God spoke to Balaam 
only through parables. 

* The form of this sentence is important (év wapaBodais ra navra yivera). Jesus 
does not say ‘I give all my teaching in parables’ but ‘all things come to be in 
parables’, 


5 The iva has in it the suggestion, as Lagrange has pointed out, of iva mAnpaOp 
(Rev. Bibl. 1910, p. 28). 
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fore-disposal of things by God in language which is strange to Western 
ears.’ 

Prof. Jiilicher’s free handling of the verses in question is typical of 
his attitude to his sources in general. Throughout his work he shews 
a tendency to make hard and fast categories and then to force his data 
into them. In particular, the distinction which he insists upon between 
parables and allegories is at the best merely a convenient and academical 
one. It is a distinction by no means strictly marked in the speech of 
to-day, and what is more important, we have evidence to shew that 
it was not observed any more rigidly in Palestine in the first 
century A.D. 

This evidence is derived from a study of the parables in the Talmud 
and kindred Jewish writings. These writings are a storehouse of hetero- 
geneous material of uncertain date, and it is therefore very difficult to 
estimate their value for the study of the New Testament. It is, however, 
practically certain that they contain elements which go back to the 
Rabbis who lived in Palestine in the first century of the Christian era. 

Dr Paul Fiebig’s Die Gieichnisreden Jesu im Lichte der rabbinischen 
Gleichnisse des neutestamentlichen Zeitalters, published in 1912, embodies 
the most thorough and systematic effort that has yet been made to bring 
to bear upon the Synoptic parables the results of a study of the parables 
of the Rabbis. In this book the author shewed among other things 
that Prof. Jiilicher was mistaken in applying his literary analysis of the 
difference between an allegory and a parable to New Testament times ; 
for, as Dr Fiebig pointed out, many of the stories attributed to Palesti- 
nian Rabbis of that age are partly allegories and partly parables. It 
will be best to let a few actual specimens of Rabbinical parables speak 
for themselves. 


Rabbinical Parables and the Parables in the Synoptic Gospels. 


1. A parable occurs in the Babylonian Talmud * Aboda zara 54» 55° 
(Goldschmidt, vii pp. 989 f)* as follows :— 

A philosopher asked Rabban Gamaliel,* It is written in your law ‘ the 
Lord thy God is a consuming fire, a jealous God ’,® why is His jealousy 
directed towards those that sérve the god and not towards the god 
himself ? 


1 This account of Hosea's marriage (Hos. i 2) is perhaps the most familiar in- 
stance: ‘ The Lord said unto Hosea, Go, take unto thee a wife of whoredom and 
children of whoredom.’ 

2 It is wanting in the Jerusalem Talmud, and so also is example 2 (below). 

8 Fiebig gives a very literal translation of this parable on p. 58 of his book, 

* i.e. probably Rabban Gamaliel II, c. go-110 a.p. (This and the following 
dates are taken from Strack’s Einleitung in den Talmud.) 

5 Deut. iv 24. 
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He said to him, I will tell thee a parable. To what is the matter 
like? Toa king of flesh and blood who had a son, and the son reared 
a dog and put upon him a name according to the name of his father, 
and when he swore he said, By the life of the dog my father. When 
the king heard of it, with whom was he wrath? Was he wrath with the- 
son or was he wrath with the dog? He said to him, He was wrath with 
the son. 

In Mekhilta, Par. Jethro, Par. 6,1 we have a different form of the 
story. The philosopher, quoting Deut. iv 24 as before, asks if there 
is any power in the gods since the worship of them is an offence against 
God. Rabban Gamaliel answers, If a man calls his dog by the name 
of his father, and when he swears, swears by the life of this dog, with 
whom is the father angry, with the son or with the dog? To this 
question the philosopher makes no reply. 

2. The following parable also occurs in two versions which it may be 
worth while to set side by side for the purpose of comparison :— 


Sabbath xxiii 5 (Goldschmidt, 
i p. 706). 

So Solomon said in his wisdom, 
Let thy garments be always white 
and let not thy head lack ointment. 

Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai * 


compared the matter to a king® 
who invited his servants to a feast, 


Midrash Koheleth v.? 


Let thy garments be always. 
white and let not thine head lack 
ointment. 

Rabbi Yohanan ben Zakkai 
said, The Scripture cannot refer to- 
white garments, because the Gen- 
tiles have white garments: nor can 
the scripture refer to sweet oint- 
ment, for the Gentiles have sweet 
ointment. There is no reference 
to these things here, but rather to 
commandments and good works. 
and Torah. 

Rabbi Judah ha-Nasi ‘ : they tell 
aparable, Towhatisthe matter like? 
To a king who made a feast and 
invited guests.’ He said to them,,. 


1 Here I am following Fiebig’s translation (of. cit. p. 57). 
2 On Eccles, ix 8, I have used the Warsaw ed. 1876. 


70-100 A. D. 


* ¢, 200 A.D. 


5 P (the Bomberg ed., Venice 1520-1523) reads nid, aman; but the argument 
of the wise (see below) seems to depend on the fact that the house was the house. 
of a king. 
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Sabbath xxiii 5 (Goldschmidt, 
i p. 706). 


and did not appoint a time for 
them. The wise’ among them 
adorned themselves and sat at the 
door of the king’s palace.’ They 
said, Is there anything lacking in 
a king’s palace? But the foolish ‘ 
among them went to their work. 
They said, Is there ever a feast 
without preparation ?° 


Suddenly * the king summoned 
his servants. The wise among 
them assembled before him 
adorned as they were, and the 
foolish assembled before him 
untidy as they were. 

The king rejoiced over the wise 
and was wrath with the foolish. 


* 


5 m3. 

* 

5 mb. 

DINMDI (om. 3, Munchen MS). 


Midrash Koheleth v. 


Go and washand cleanse and anoint 
yourselves and wash your clothes 
and make yourselves ready for the 
feast. And he did not appoint 
them a time when they should 
come to the feast. And the wise* 
waited ? at the door of the king’s 
palace. They said, Is there any- 
thing lacking in a king’s palace? 
The foolish * among them did not 
trouble and did not pay attention 
to the king’s word. They said, At 
length we shall see some sign of 
the king’s feast. Is there ever 
a feast without preparation.’ And 
they took counsel one with an- 
other; and the lime-burner went 
to his lime, the potter to his clay, 
the smith to his charcoal, the 
laundryman to his wash-house. 
Suddenly ° the king said, Let all 
come to the feast. They hastened, 
the wise came in their glory,’ the 
others came in their untidiness. 


The king rejoiced over the wise 
because they had fulfilled the king’s 
word and moreover had done 
honour to the king’s palace ; and 
he was wrath with the foolish be- 
cause they had not fulfilled the 
king’s word and had dishonoured 
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Sabbath xxiii 5 (Goldschmidt, i 

p- 706). 

He said, As for those who have 

adorned themselves for the feast 

they shall sit and eat and drink. 

As for those who have not adorned 

themselves for the feast they shall 

stand and look on. 

The son-in law of R. Meir’ in the 
name of R. Meir: So they would ap- 
pear as waiters ; rather both kinds 
sit down, the former eat, the latter 
go hungry, the former drink, the 
latter go thirsty, as it is said,? Thus 
saith the Lord, Behold my servants 
shall eat but ye shall be hungry : be- 
hold my servants shall drink but 
ye shall be thirsty: behold my 
servants shall shout for joy of heart 
but ye shall cry out for pain of 
heart. 


3. Pirqe Aboth iii 
R. Akiba used to say :— 


Midrash Koheleth v. 


the king’s palace. The king said, 
Those who have prepared them- 
selves for the feast shall enter in 
and eat of the king’s feast ; but 
those who have not prepared them- 
selves for the feast shall not eat of 
the king’s feast. If possible they 
would have gone and withdrawn 
from them. Again spake the king 
saying, Nay, but the first shall sit 
at table and eat and drink; and 
the second shall stand upon their 
feet and suffer and see and be 
envious. So in the age to come 
it will be as Isaiah says,® Behold 
my servants shall eat and ye shall 
be hungry. 


There follows a saying in the 
name of R. Meir. 


Everything is given on pledge; and the net® is cast over all the 


living. The office is open ; and the broker gives credit and the ledger 
is open ; and the hand writes ; and whosoever will borrow comes and 
borrows ; and the bailiffs go round continually every day, and exact 
from a man whether he wills or not ; and they have whereon to lean, 
and judgement is a judgement of truth. And everything is prepared for 
the banquet. 

It will be observed in the first place that none of these three examples 
is a pure parable, but each contains allegorical elements. 

Thus, in the first example, the king stands for God, the dog for the 
heathen idol, the son for the worshipper: in the second, the king again 
represents God; the guests men, the earnest and the careless; the 


_ feast the festival of the Messianic age: while the third example is 


a running allegory which is very similar in style and general purport to 
the allegory ‘On the way to the courts’, Lk. xii 58, 59. 


1 ¢, 130-160 A.D. 2 Is, Ixv 13, 14. 5 Is, Ixv 13. 


‘ The translation is that of Dr C. Taylor. 5 Eccles. ix 12. 
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Again, the manner in which the first of the stories’ is introduced 
is worthy of attention ; I will tell thee a parable, To what is the matter 
like ?, followed by the dative of the name of the principal actor in the 
story, whether he is the central point of comparison or not. 

Thus the curious inconsequence of language so noticeable in the 
introduction of such a parable as that of the Pearl of Great Price 
(Mt. xiii 45)* finds its exact parallel in the language of the Rabbinical 
schools. The question and answer with which Example 1 ends may 
also be compared with the question and answer which are found at the 
end of the parable of the Two Debtors * (Luke vii 42, 43). 

Again, it is not without significance for the study of the Synoptic 
parables, that the first two examples quoted above exist in two 
versions. In Example 1, the version in the older source (the Mekhilta) 
seems to be a shortened form of the version which is preserved 
in the Talmud, but ‘man’ may be more original than ‘king’. In 
Example 2 the later‘ form of the parable, that in Koheleth Rabbah, 
is longer than the other, and supplies a description of the guests 
dispersing to their various employments which may well belong to the 
story as originally told by Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai. © 

‘In any case, there is a striking parallel between these two versions and 
the two versions of the Synoptic parable of the Feast and the Guests 
(Mt. xxii 2-14, Lk. xiv 16-24)., In this connexion it is worthy of 
remark that the changes which have crept into the Rabbinical parables 
in the course of their transmission are very limited in range; the 
editorial improvements lie on the surface and do not alter the general 
meaning. 


The next question that suggests itself is the question of the contexts 
in which the Rabbinical parables are found. An examination of the 
thirty-six Rabbinical passages collected by Fiebig leads to the following 
conclusions :— 

(i) That the stories are in general carefully connected with the name 
of some Rabbi.° 


1 And cf. the second version of no, 2. 

2 ‘The Kingdom of Heaven is like unto a man that is a merchantman... 

8 Cf. also the question at the end of the parable of the Wicked Husbandmen 
(Mk. xii 9). 

* It bears signs of editorial improvement. Thus the ‘ house’ of the king (n*3) 
becomes the palace (bp) : those who are invited are not servants but guests 
(D°NNN). Moreover, ‘Rabbi’ Yohanan appears to be a mistake for ‘ Rabban’ 
Yohanan. 

5 In Example 2 above, the parable in its older version is ascribed, and probably 
rightly, to Yohanan ben Zakkai, but the later version to Judah ha-Nasi. The 
mistake was an easy one, owing to Judah ha-Nasi’s great reputation as the compiler 
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(ii) That the situation which called forth the story is frequently re- 
corded, especially if it is a personal and local one. For example, the 
occasion of one of the Rabbinical parables is said to have been the 
death of a son of Rabban Yohanan ben Zakkai'; and another parable is 
represented as having been called forth by a question of the disciples 
of Hillel as he was going to take a bath.” 

This, of course, is only natural. Stories are often intimately bound 
up with the circumstances in which they were first told ; part, at least, 
of their significance depends upon an understanding of their original 
context, and the story and its setting will be remembered together. 
This is the case—to take a modern example—with many of the 
anecdotes which are recorded of Abraham Lincoln.’ Thus both in the 
‘ Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln’ ‘and in the Talmud we frequently 
have reported sayings set in a historical framework, the general truth 
of which there is no reason to doubt. And this applies mutatis 
mutandis to the contexts of the parables in the Gospels. 

Thus there is every reason to suppose that the parable of the unfor- 
giving servant (Mt. xviii 23 ff) was spoken in answer to a question 
from St Peter,® and that the parable of the Rich Fool was called forth 
by the request ‘ Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance with 
me’ (Lk. xii 13). Nor can we doubt the originality of the contexts 
of the parable of the Two Debtors (Lk. vii 36ff) and the Good 
Samaritan (Lk. x 25 ff), although the relation of these two passages to 
th. passages which resemble them in St Mark (Mk. xiv 3 ff, and xii 
28 ff) is very puzzling. 

(iii) On the other hand if a Rabbinical parable deals with a general 
subject like preparation for death (Example 2) it is often unconnected 
with a context. 


of the Mishna; and it will have been noticed that the name of Yohanan ben Zakkai 
occurs in the immediate context. 

1 Fiebig of. cit. p. 48. 2 Fiebig op. cit. pp. 7 f. 

8 My attention was first called to the parables of Abraham Lincoln by Prof. 
Burkitt. A study of them raises interesting suggestions for the study of the 
synoptic parables. For instance, it appears that Abraham Lincoln often found the 
telling of a story a relief to his feelings in times of tension and anxiety ; and it is 
noticeable that the gospel tradition associates the first of the longer parables of 
Jesus with His realization of the failure, in a certain sense, of His mission. Further, 
it appears that Abraham Lincoln’s parables, simple as they were, frequently 
bewildered those who heard them, partly perhaps because they often came out 
quite unexpectedly,—a fact which is not without significance for the psychology of 
the parables of the Gospels. 

4 A. T. Rice (Blackwood, 1886). 

® On one occasion at least, St Matthew has refrained from introducing St Peter 
as a questioner when he might have done so (Mt. xxiv 44), and when St Luke 
actually does so (Lk. xii 41). 
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Similar instances in the New Testament would be the parable of the 
Talents, the parable of the Pounds, the parable of the Unjust Judge, 
and so on. 

The result of the preceding enquiry has been to shew that the style 
and the setting of the parables recorded in the Synoptic gospels 
correspond very closely with the Rabbinical manner of story-telling 
as reflected in the Talmud and kindred Jewish sources.’ It is not 
unfair to draw from this fact the inference that the form in which the 
parables have been transmitted in the Synoptic tradition is very nearly 
that in which they were spoken by Jesus Himself. 

But it will be well to go more thoroughly into the question of the 
transmission of the parables by the three Synoptists. 


The Transmission of the Parables in the Synoptic Gospels. 


A parable naturally lends itself to a certain amount of alteration. 
The general outline is not easily forgotten, and is not likely to be dis- 
turbed, but the story-teller has little hesitation in introducing a fresh 
detail here and there to add vividness to the tale or to draw out the moral, 
and in omitting a point which seemed to be irrelevant or obscure. 

Moreover, the three evangelists have each a ‘personal equation’, 
which we must always be prepared to take into account. It is smallest 
in the case of St Mark. St Mark does not write Greek easily,’ and his 
manner is that of a teacher rather than of an author. He seems to be 
reproducing very closely the teaching of St Peter and to be keeping as 
nearly as possible to his master’s quaint and rough phrases, which had 
perhaps become familiar to the Roman Christians for whom he was 
writing. 

St Matthew, as Harnack says,’ ‘edits his sources in a very conserva- 
tive spirit’, and also, it may be added, with a very definite purpose, 
viz. the edification of the new people of God, the Christian Church, 

In the person of St Luke we have a combination of Greek and 
Hebrew elements. A Greek by birth and education, he had become 
an enthusiastic admirer of the Jewish ‘ Scriptures and an ardent disciple 


1 It is only very rarely that we find any traces of Christian influence in these 
Jewish writings. Fora curious instance of indirect New Testament influence see 
this Journat, July 1914, p. 615, where Prof. Burkitt throws out the suggestion 
that a parable attributed by R. Nathan (Aboth R. Nathan, xxiv), to Elisha ben Abuyah 
(i. e. to a well-known apostate Rabbi), and parallel both in simile and in meaning 
to the parable of the House, Mt. vii 24-27, may have been derived from one of 
the Minim, that is, the Christians, and put down to Elisha to avoid offence. 

2 As a single instance, notice the use of épyera: in iv 21. 

3 Words of Jesus p. 37. 

« Thus he does not omit the hyperbolic statement of his source, ‘It is easier for 
heaven and earth to pass away than for one tittle of the law to fall’, xvi 17. 
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of the Jewish Messiah. It is instructive to compare him with another 
writer who a couple of centuries earlier had gone through a similar 
process in the reverse order. 

Jesus ben Sirach was a Jew of Palestine whose loyalty to the law and 
customs of his fathers did not prevent his welcoming with eagerness the 
new Greek thought which was permeating the life of Western Asia. 

The two writers have the same strong ethical feeling (Ecclus. 
iv 1ff): they are both alike interested in the rules and customs of polite 
society (Lk. xiv 1 ff; cf. Ecclus. xxxii 1 ff), and alive to the charm and 
beauty of the world and of a well-ordered human life: and they both 
lay emphasis on broadmindedness and patience as well as upon cheerful- 
ness and goodwill to all men.’ They are both interested in medicine : 
they are both convinced of the power of prayer and of the over-ruling 
hand of Providence (Ecclus. xxxvii 15): and finally, they both appear 
to have very similar conceptions of the functions of literary persons. 
‘If a man of knowledge hear a wise word, he will commend it, and add 
unto it’, says Jesus ben Sirach (xxi 15); and in St Luke’s versions of 
the Parables of our Lord we find many little touches that seem to shew 
that in his own gentle way he is putting that precept into practice. 

But we can apply a searching test to St Matthew and St Luke by 
examining the use which they have made of a source which they had in 
common, and which has survived in approximately the same form as that 
in which they used it, viz. Mark. 

The first parabolic saying which they have taken from Mark is the 
saying about the wedding guests (Mk. ii 18-20, Mt. ix 14, 15, Lk. v 
33-35). St Matthew follows Mark exactly, except that he makes it 
clearer who asked our Lord the question. St Luke avoids Mark’s loose 
use of divavra:; and he is at pains to make it clear that our Lord was not 
condemning fasting in itself but only fasting under certain conditions 
(xvxva). Similarly, apart from slight stylistic improvements, and a remark 
of satisfaction at the end, St Matthew leaves Mark’s parables of the cloth 
and wine unchanged (Mk. ii 21, 22, Mt. ix 16,17, Lk. v 36-38). But 
St Luke tries to picture what actually happens to the cloth, and retells the 
story in his own way. His alteration, however, is not due * to his inter- 
pretation of the parable, but simply to his interest in the story itself. 


1 A good example of St Luke’s liberality of thought is to be found in Lk. v 39. 
Though St Luke omits the words ‘for all peoples’ in our Lord’s designation of the 
Temple as the house of prayer (Mk. xi 17), and has little sympathy with the pro- 
trusion of the old dispensation into the new, yet it is in his Gospel alone that we 
find the striking saying, ‘ No man having drunk old wine straightway desireth new, 
for he saith, The old is good’, 

* Pace Hahn, B. and J. Weiss, and Holtzmann. St Luke makes the absurdity of 
the procedure more obvious, and simplifies the point of the parable. 
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We come next to the parable of the Sower (Mk. iv 3 ff, Mt. xiii 3 ff, 
Lk. viii 4 ff). Here, again, St Matthew follows Mark with only the 
slightest attempt at improvement (generally towards shortening), and 
merely reverses the order of fruitfulness at the end in order that the most 
satisfactory result may be mentioned first, St Luke, however, improves 
the story in three or four respects. He adds a good (though a rather 
obvious) point in viii 5 (kat xarerarjy) : he will not say that the plant has 
no root (viii 6—but that it lacks moisture): he perceives that the thorns 
were not visible during the sowing, but grew up with the good seed: 
and finally he makes a more effective’ ending to the parable by 
mentioning only one degree of fruitfulness, ‘a hundredfold’. 

A comparison of the different versions of the interpretation of this 
parable is also instructive (Mk. iv 13 ff, Mt. xiii 18 ff, Lk. viii 11 ff), In 
addition to slight improvements of style we notice a distinct tendency 
in both St Matthew and St Luke to shorten St Mark’s rather cumbrous 
descriptions. Thus both evangelists leave out ai ra 
Ovpia of Mk. iv 19. 

St Matthew shews his appreciation of the narrative by inserting the 
particle 5y, ‘ of course’, in v. 23. 

St Luke does much more than this. We notice his ‘ Pauline’ addition 
to v. 12 (iva ph and the xadj xai and év 
tropovn of v. 15. We observe, however, that, with all his mistrust of 
wealth, he omits St Mark’s 4 dwdéry rod wAovrov, and he retains pilav 
ovx éxovow now that it is obviously a metaphor, 

The next parable which the three gospels have in common is the 
parable of the Mustard-seed (Mk. iv 30-32, Mt. xiii 31-32, Lk. xiii 
18, 19). Here St Luke’s narrative is neater than St Mark’s, and he 
seems to be following Q ; Matthew, on the other hand, is a conflation 
of Q and Mark; but all the variations are small, and. none of the 
Evangelists misses the point of the narrative. St Luke’s version is, as 
usual, the most artistic, and his word xjrov is a distinct improvement.” 
He is no doubt following * Q in connecting this parable with the parable 
of the leaven, and the connexion of these two parables in this order— 
the surprising growth from small beginnings to the Sov ¢vpaya—is 
striking, and probably original. 

A parable which furnishes us with a still better illustration of St Luke’s 
manner of dealing with his sources is the parable of the Fig-tree (Mk. xiii 
28, Mt. xxiv 32, Lk. xxi 29). St Luke notices that ‘there is no special 


* Cf. his vigorous handling of the saying about salt, Lk. xiv 36, ‘men cast it 
out’. ‘ 

2 Perhaps St Luke has Theophilus in mind, ’ 

% These two parables are the only parables in Luke in which the kingdom of 
God is explicitly compared to something. 
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virtue in the tree’s being a fig-tree, and he widens the reference to all 
the trees. He lays stress on the self-evident character of the signs 
referred to (BAérovres 4" éautav), and on the closeness with which they 
will be followed by the event itself (73); and it is he alone who 
definitely states what it is that is nigh (4 rod Geot). St Matthew's 
only alteration, on the other hand, is the insertion of wdvra (v. 33). 
Perhaps he felt that he had already seen some of the signs and that ¢hey 
had not been followed by the end. 

The last parable common to the Synoptic gospels is the parable of 
the Wicked Husbandmen (Mk. xii 1-12, Mt. xxi 33-46, Lk. xx 9-19). 
Here St Matthew treats Mark rather clumsily but in a very conservative 
spirit (cf. especially v. 36 with Mk. xii 5), and makes a characteristic 
addition at the end.’ St Luke makes an inference as to the persons to 
whom the parable was spoken (xpis rév Aadv): shortens the account of 
the preparation of the vineyard: notices that the owner does not make 
a premature demand for the fruit (,pdvovs ixavovs): increases the 
dramatic effect by graduating the punishments of the servants and 
by the rhetorical question of v. 13: introduces a remark from the 
bystanders?: and finally adds a solemn thought suggested to him by 
a passage from Daniel (Dan. ii 34), which may have been brought to 
his mind by our Lord’s quotation of Ps. cxviii 22. 

So far, the points which have been considered have scarcely been 
doubtful. Wecome toa more difficult case, however, when we consider 
the parable of the Strong Man armed (Mk. iii 27, Mt. xii 29, Lk. xi 21 f). 
Both in Matthew and Luke the parable is followed by 6 pi) dv per’ évod 
kat’ éuod éoriv xrh. In the parable itself St Matthew follows Mark. Does 
St Luke follow Q? If so, we have another case of St Matthew’s com- 
bining Mark and Q, while St Luke follows one source only (Q). It seems 
more probable, however, that St Luke’s narrative also is based upon 
Mark. He recognizes the improbability of the story as he found it, and 
paraphrases it in such a way as to give it a Homeric sound and force. 

St Matthew, then, occasionally makes an addition, especially an 
addition of an exegetical character,* and he often slightly improves 
the style or abbreviates a little ; but on the whole he is a very faithful 
transmitter of what he has received. 

It is impossible to follow Wellhausen in reducing the number of 
genuine parables in Matthew to the three or four which are to be found 


1 yewpyois, Tos kapro’s—the new commonwealth 
of the new Israel, the Christian Church, according to the evangelist’s own 
interpretation (v 43). 

2 Cf. the question of St Peter in Lk. xii 41, and the little breaks in the discourse 
Lk. xxi 10, 29 ; cf. also ix 59, xvii 37, and xiv 15. 

5 e.g. Mt. xii 40 Sowep ydp “lavas... . Tpeis vowras, 
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also in Mark.’ It is true that, as he says, St Matthew’s parables are 
‘products of reflection, not inspirations of the moment’? ; but we have 
no reason to suppose that our Lord always spoke impromptu, and did 
not—as all other great teachers have done—sometimes prepare His 
message beforehand. 

St Luke, as we have seen, uses his sources with much greater freedom 
than is ever displayed by St Matthew. The parables for which his source 
is Q furnish us with further examples of his methods as an editor. 

In the parable of the Children at Play (Mt. xi 16-19, Lk. vii 31-35) 
several Lucan touches may be detected *: the title of John, 6 Burrurrys ; 
the addition of dprov and olvov in verse 33 ; the Hebraistic parallelism 
of verse 31 ; and the strengthening of the last clause (v. 35) by the intro- 
duction of rdvrwv. 

Equally characteristic is the evangelist’s treatment of the parable of 
the Asking Son (Lk. xi 11-13), where, according to the true text,‘ he 
omits ‘ bread and a stone’ in favour of ‘an egg and a scorpion’*®: and 
at the end of the passage he replaces the general term éya@a by rvetpa 
dyvov, the gift par excellence. 

St Luke is plainly a man who takes a keen interest in the every-day 
life of the world. Thus he knows that it is usual to buy sparrows at 
five for two farthings® (Lk. xii 6) rather than at two for a farthing 
(Mt. x 29): he adds Poppa xai vérov (Lk. xiii 29) to St Matthew’s dvarodov 
kai dvopév (Mt. viii 11)—he would not be thought to suppose that light- 
ning passes only from east to west (Mt. xxiv 27, Lk. xvii 24): and he 
makes the saying about trees and their fruit (Mt. vii 16) still more apt by 
replacing tpyBdAwv by Bérov, and by using the proper word (rpvyHow) 
for the gathering of grapes (Lk. vi 44). 


1 See Denney Expositor, 1911, p. 135- 

2 It is true also that they all apply to the Christian Church, and it may be that 
in some cases St Matthew has given them an ecclesiastical tone ; but not at the 
cost of any substantial alteration. 

3 Notice the Rabbinical formula with which it is introduced (‘The matter is like 
unto ’—then the dative of the principal actors in the story) : also the retention of 
téxvev which St Matthew alters to épywy (cf. St Matthew’s curious application 
of the parable of the Lost Sheep Mt. xviii 14: contrast Lk. xv 7). 

‘ Holtzmann retains the three clauses in the text and regards this as one of the 
instances where St Luke has three clauses to St Matthew’s two. He gives two 
others : Lk. vi 32-34, xvii 33-36—but both these are doubtful. In the latter, the 
shorter text is the more probable; in the former, the passage in St Luke is so 
different from that in St Matthew that a comparison between them does not lead 
to any definite result. 

5 Thus making both alternatives alternatives between something useful and 
something harmful. St Matthew in this passage seems to adhere very closely to 
the language of Q, Mt. vii g-11. 

6 Harnack asks whether sparrows had become cheaper. 

VOL, XVI. 
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One more example must suffice: the parable of the Two Houses 
(Mt. vii 24-27, Lk. vi 47-49). In Matthew the fault of the builder lies 
in his choice of sand rather than rock to build his house upon ; in Luke 
it is his not digging deep enough on the spot which he has chosen. 
And St Luke’s narrative is neater and clearer throughout. We are there- 
fore prepared not to be surprised when we come to a parable like that 
of the Good Samaritan and find ‘the Lucan form of the sentences so 
strongly marked that here, one feels, the evangelist must be telling the 
story in his own words’.' 

We must beware, however, of over-estimating the extent of St Luke’s 
own modifications of the evangelical tradition; and we may conclude 
this survey of St Luke’s method of using his sources by noting his 
preservation of a passage which he might have been expected to alter 
or to omit. It is a saying in xi 44 about the Pharisees, which depends 
on a ceremonial regulation in Num. xix 16, while the corresponding 
saying in Matthew (Mt. xxiii 27, 28) is independent of the Old Testament 
passage and considerably more in St Luke’s style. 

We have, therefore, little reason to suppose that any of the Synoptic 
parables was invented by the evangelists themselves. As Prof. Jiilicher 
has pointed out,’ no one in the earliest Church seems to have imitated 
our Lord in this respect. Neither St Paul in his epistles, nor St Luke 
among all the speeches which he reports in the Acts, gives us a single 
instance even of a moderately close parallel to the parables of our Lord. 
And the same is true of the earliest Christian literature in general : 
there is no sign of a disposition to compose parables. 

Moreover, our examination of the editorial methods of St Matthew 
and St Luke suggests that the modifications introduced into the details 
of the parables in the course of their transmission have not thrown 
them out of focus. Each parable retains its original point, obscured 
a little in some cases perhaps, but still not easily mistaken. ‘To decide 
exactly what weight should be attached to the separate features of the 
narrative is often a matter of great difficulty, and requires a mind 
saturated with the Jewish and Christian thought of the first century a.p. 
But it is a comparatively easy task to read the broad lessons of the 
Synoptic parables, and in doing so we obtain some of our surest and 
best-authenticated evidence of the actual teaching of our Lord.* 


The Teaching of the Parables. 


From what is clear and unambiguous in the parables we may obtain 
information as to our Lord’s teaching with regard to the Kingdom of 

1 Stanton Gospels as Historical Documents vol. ii p. 229. ‘The literary style of 
the whole piece (x 29-37) is admirable.’ 

2 Op. cit. vol. i p. 23. 3 Cf. Jilicher of. cit. vol. i p. 24. 
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God, as to His general ethical and religious principles, and finally as to 
His own life and person. 

(i) It is natural to start with our Lord’s doctrine of the Kingdom of 
God. For, as Loisy says,’ ‘the idea of the Kingdom of God is, in 
a sense, the whole of the Gospel.’ 

Our Lord’s preaching begins with the proclamation, ‘The time is 
fulfilled, and the Kingdom of God is at hand’; and it is the sentence, 
‘Ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of power and 
coming with the clouds of Heaven’, that closes His public career and 


shuts the door of escape finally behind Him.’ From first to last His - 


expectation never wavers, that the Kingdom of God will come with power 
and will come suddenly and soon. It will not come, indeed, without 
warning, even as summer never comes without the tender branch and 
the young green leaf of the fig-tree*; nor in any arbitrary manner: it 
comes because the fullness of the times calls it, just as it is the carcase 
that attracts the vultures.‘ But the Kingdom comes suddenly like 
a thief in the night,° and many will be taken unawares. For there 
is no waiting until all are prepared. As a master returning from 
a journey,° or from a marriage-feast,’ gives his servants no warning of 
his coming, and surprises the diligent in the midst of their work, and 
the drunken in the midst of their debauchery,* so will the coming of the 
Kingdom find all men just as they are. There will be no opportunity 
of preparation at the last moment.’ And, indeed, there is no time to 
be lost,’® and no pains must be spared." For there is much to be done, 
not for oneself, but for Him who is coming with the Kingdom,” the Son 
of Man. It is for His coming that His servants are to watch," and they 
must be patient. For them His coming is a matter of intense joy: it 
is a high festival,” a marriage feast.'* But only for them. ‘Those who 


1 Jésus et la tradition évangélique p. 118. 

2 Mk. i 15, xiv 62. 

8 Mk. xiii 28f. For an interpretation of @épos as ‘ fruit’ see R. Schiitz Z. n. W. 
1909, Pp. 333, and 1911, p. 88. This interpretation does not of course affect the 
lesson of the parable. 

* Mt. xxiv 28. The thought that the coming of the Kingdom will mean the 
coming of Judgement may be reflected in this figure. Perhaps this thought also 
lies behind the difficult saying in Lk. xvii 21 (It is neither here nor there but in 
your midst (8339p) that you must look for the kingdom,—the Judgement is 
hanging over your own heads). i 

5 Mt. xxiv 43 f. ® Mk. xiii 35. 7 Lk, xii 36. * Mt. xxiv 49. 

® The Ten Virgins, Mt. xxv 1-13. 

10 ¢ You are already on your way to the Courts’, Lk. xii 57-59. 

11 The Narrow Gate, Mt. vii 13f. 

2 The Entrusted Coins, Mt. xxv 14-30, Lk, xix 11-27. 

18 Mt. xxiv 45 ff. 4 The Ten Virgins, Mt. xxv 1-13. 

15 Lk. xiv 157*.- 16 Mt, xxv 10. 
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are not of their number, those who are not His, have neither part nor 
lot in the Messianic joy. Like the man who had not on a wedding 
garment, they are cast into the outer darkness.’ They may have been 
found in the company of the elect,? they may even be to outward 
appearance scarcely distinguishable from them,® but the final separation 
comes at last. 

Who then are these that shall be accounted worthy to stand before 
the Son of Man? 

They are men who have caught the vision of the Kingdom of God, 
have seen its surpassing worth, have given all they possess to gain it,* 
and have given it gladly.» They are few in number, for though many 
are called few prove themselves to be such as may be chosen.’ They 
are a little flock, but it is their Father’s good pleasure to give them the 
kingdom. And if they are distinguished from the rest of the world by 
their devotion, so are they also by their faith. They believe that God 
is working, though they themselves are not in a position to effect 
anything ; and that when the time is ripe for the Kingdom there will 
not be a moment's delay.” 

In the meantime they do not give way to discouragement. The 
beginning may be minute,* but that only makes the more striking the 
greatness of the end.* What is being done may be done silently, but it 
is done thoroughly.” 

These are the inner circle of the elect, who will one day sit on 
thrones" judging the twelve tribes of Israel. They have counted the 
cost,'? and have banded themselves together to pray day and night to 
God that He will bring in the Kingdom that shall right their wrongs.'* 
The crisis demands importunate prayer, and prayer of that kind cannot 
fail to be effectual." 

But there is also an outer circle of the elect who are going on with 
the ordinary work of life.* The men are in the field: the women are 


1 Mt. xxii 11-14. 2 Mt. xiii 47-50. 

3 Mt. xiii 24 ff. * The Pearl of Great Price, Mt. xiii 45, 46. 
5 The Treasure hid in a Field, Mt. xiii 44. 

6 Mt. xxii 14. 


7 The Seed growing Secretly, Mk. iv 26-29. 
8 As minute as their own faith, Mk, iv 31, Lk. xvii 6. 
* The Mustard Seed, Mk. iv 30-32. 10 The Leaven, Mt. xiii 33. 
11 Lk, xxii 30. Mt. xix 28 limits the number of thrones to Twelve. Later 
tradition seems to have lost sight of the fact that there were others ‘ about Him 
with the Twelve’, Mk. iv 10. 
‘ 12 Lk, xiv 28-30, The Tower-builder. Lk. xiv31-33. The King going to War. 
18 Lk. xviii 1-8. The Widow and the Unrighteous Judge. 
14 Lk. xi5-8. The Importunate Friend. 
16 Mk, v 19. 
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grinding at the mill.' What is the difference between them and the rest 
of the world? 

It is first of all that they have repented in obedience to the message ? 
of the new Prophet. Who He is they are not quite sure: He is more 
like Elijah than any one else of whom they can think*; at any rate He 
is no mere visionary. And the second thing which distinguishes them 
from other people is that they try to follow out His teaching in their lives.‘ 
He insists on the impossibility of serving both God and mammon,’ and 
and on the supreme importance of an undefiled heart.’ He promises 
that earnestness shall be rewarded,’ and especially earnestness in prayer.* 
Profession is vain without practice, He often says®; and yet no works 
can earn ‘ merit ’,"° but men must rather put their whole trust in the grace 
of God which is divinely free." It is love that God asks from them in 
return for His forgiveness,”* and the ready forgiveness of heir brethren.” 
The love of God yearns specially over the lost ** and welcomes them with 
a joy which the self-complacent religious cannot understand.” But 
God's invitations can be refused, and often are."® 

(ii) The study of the Parables alone is enough to shew that our Lord’s 


Ethic is no mere ‘interim’ Ethic, and that His moral sense is not 


obscured by the shadow of Eschatology. 

There is, for instance, nothing eschatological in the great group of 
parables peculiar to the third gospel. 

The folly of self-centred luxury " and its inevitable consequences," the 
duty of neighbourliness,”* the humility of true prayer,®® equally remain 


1 Mt. xxiv 40, 41. 2 Mk. i 15. ® Mk, viii 28. 

4 His commands are ‘ commands which free the life and do not, like those of the 
Jewish Law, cramp and stifle it.” Wellhausen Etnleitung p. 166. 

5 Mt. vi 24, Lk. xvi 13. 6 Mk, vii 15. 

7 Mt. vii 7. Ask, Seek, Knock. § Mt. vii 9-11. The Asking Son. 

® Mt. vii 24-27. The Two Houses. Mt. xxi 28-32. The Two Sons, 

10 Lk. xvii 7-10. After the Day’s Work. 

1 Mt, xx 1-16. The Surprising Wages. 

12 Lk. vii 36-50. The Creditor and the Two Debtors. 

13 Mt. xviii 21-35. The Unmerciful Servant. 

14 Lk, xv 3-10. The Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin. ‘No one before Him had 
foretold that the Kingdom of God would be a kingdom of converted malefactors.’ 
Dewick Eschatology p. 171. 

18 Lk. xv 11-32. The Lost Son and his Elder Brother. See Ecce //omo 
Pp. 155+ 

16 Lk. xiv 15-24. The Unwilling Guests. 

17 Lk, xii 16-21. The Rich Fool. 

18 Lk. xvi 19-31. The Rich Man and Lazarus. 

19 Lk, x 29-37. The Good Samaritan, See Ecce Homo p. 123. A careful 
reading of Sir J. R. Seeley’s work is indispensable to the study of this aspect of 
our Lord’s teaching. 

20 Lk, xviii 9-14. The Pharisee and the Publican. 
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lessons for ‘this age’, whether the end of it is in sight or not. And 
these lessons are taught with impressive calmness and with extraordinary 
insight. In the same quiet, unhurried manner, our Lord speaks of 
benevolence as the light of the soul,' and of beneficence as the fruit 
of genuine goodness.” He gives advice with regard to behaviour at 
feasts, and the invitation of guests,* and an admonition to would-be 
reformers of their brethren.‘ 

(iii) But, further, a careful reading of the parables gives us valuable 
information concerning our Lord's own Life and Person. 

He was not another John the Baptist,° and if His message sounded 
a note of warning it also sounded a note of joy. He was no ascetic. 
His relation to His disciples was a glad, even a festive, relation—the 
relation of the bridegroom to the sons of the bridechamber.* ‘Those 
who followed Him were filled with a new spirit which could not be 
expected to submit to the bondage of Rabbinical regulations.’ He 
Himself did not conform to the traditional rules concerning fasting," 
the keeping of the Sabbath,’ and ceremonial ablutions.'"’ Nor did He 
despise, as many of the Rabbis did, the common people (the yaNn Dy). 
It was primarily to such lost sheep of the house of Israel that our Lord 
had come." The nation as a whole was under sentence of doom if it 
did not repent," and there was a great need for His mission." The 
need was greatest in the case of those who were most lost, the publicans 
and sinners." Even to these the grace of God extended, though the 
Pharisees begrudged it them.” 

The Pharisees themselves were more occupied with saying than 
with doing,'* and with the outward more than with the inward." The 
prejudice with which they were filled had blinded them even to the 
significance of our Lord’s new and wonderful works'*; whereas no 
scribe ought to consider himself well instructed unless his treasury 


' Mt. vi 22f. 2 Mt. vii 16-20. 
3 Lk, xiv 7-11. * Lk. vi 41, 42. 
5 Mt. xi 16-19. Children at Play. ® Mk. ii 18-20. | 


7 Mk. ii 21, 22. The Patch: the Old Skins and the New Wine. 

* Mk. ii 18. * Mk, ii 23 (and n.b. Mt. xii 5 and 7). 

10 Mk. vii 14-19. The defilement referred to is that incurred by eating food with 
unwashen hands, not that which is contracted by the use of unclean animals. But 
the note, ‘ This He said, making all meats clean’, is no more than a logical applica- 
tion of the principle which our Lord lays down. 

11 Mt. xv 24. —and to them rather than to the Gentiles. 

12 Lk. xiii 6-9. The Barren Fig-tree. 

18 Mt. ix 37. The Plenteous Harvest. 

4 Mk. ii 17, The Physician and the Sick. © Lk. xv 28. 

‘6 Mt. xxi 28-32. The Two Sons. 

17 Mk. vii 14-23. 
18 The Beelzebub Parables, Mk. iii 22-26, 27 ; Mt. xii 43-45. 
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contained things new as well as things old.'' It was not surprising that 
so much of the religious teaching of the day was futile.” 

Our Lord Himself, indeed, met with but limited success. But the 
fault lay not in Himself or in His message, but in the inward state of 
those to whom He spoke.* Many refused His call,‘ and some who did 
not actually refuse proved to be unworthy of it. A true acceptance of 
the call involved sacrifice*; it required a steadiness of purpose,’ and 
a settled determination* which had counted the cost: because the 
disciples were not above their Master® and their Master had come to 
know that He would pay His life as the price of the abolition of the old 
order of things.” 

The proverbs, ‘ Physician, heal thyself’"’ and ‘A prophet hath no 
honour in his own country’,"? testify to our Lord’s lack of success in 
His native town, and to the peculiar disappointment which this occa- 
sioned Him." 

And, finally, it is only in the light of our Lord’s conception of His 
peculiar and intimate relation to God, such as is reflected in the parable 
of the Wicked Husbandmen," that the gospels become comprehensible 
and coherent. For ‘it is not the Messianic expectation of the Jews, or 
the Hellenistic philosophy, or the upward movement of the lower 
classes, or the religious societies of the time,—it is none of these that 
explains the origin of Christianity, . . . but solely the person of Jesus ’."® 


J. W. Hunkin. 

' Mt. xiii 52. 

2 Mt. xv 14. The Blind as Leaders of the Blind. 

3 Mk. iv 3-9. The Fate of the Seed, Mt. vii6. Pearls before Swine. 

4 Lk. xiv 15-24. The Unwilling Guests. 

® Mt. xxii 11-14. The Man without the Wedding Garment. 

® Mk. viii 34. The Cross. 

7 Mt. viii 22. The Dead to bury their Dead. Lk. ix 62. The Hand to the 
Plough. 

® Lk. xiv 28-33. 

* Mt. x 24f. 10 Mk, xii 1-12. The Wicked Husbandmen. 

Lk. iv 23. Mk. vi 4. 

13 We can also glean from the parables some information concerning the life of 
the disciples. Thus Lk, x 7 (The Labourer and his Hire) throws light upon their 
means of subsistence while on their mission to the ‘cities of Israel’. While the 
incident which gave rise to the saying about Kings and Tribute (Mt. xvii 25) 
seems to imply that they had not altogether given up their ordinary occupations, 

“ Mk, xii 1-12. 

15 W. Bousset in Was wissen wir von Jesu? quoted by G. Hollmann Theolog. 

Rundschau, 1904, p. 234. 
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JUDGES vii 3. 


(A caveat against hasty emendation.) 


Wuen Gideon assembled a host to fight against the Midianites who 
were ravaging the fertile plain of Esdrélon (valley of Jezreel, vi 33), he 
pitched his camp beside the Spring of Harod. This spring is identified 
(see George Adam Smith H. G. H. Z., page 397) with the modern Ain 
Jalud, close under the steep banks of a mountain which he with good 
reason identifies with Gilboa. It is quite likely that Gideon occupied 
with part of his host the very ground on which at a later time Saul 
fought his last battle. 

This probability has suggested to several commentators one emenda- 
tion for Judges vii 3, which has the qualified support of Driver in his 
article GILEAD in Hastings’s DZ. In the context the fear is expressed 
that, as Gideon had so large a host, Israel might attribute the 
approaching victory to their own prowess. The Lorp therefore charged 
Gideon to make the following proclamation to his people :-— 


‘Whoso is fearful and afraid, let him return and depart early from 
Mount Gilead’ (A. V.). 

Upon this, the Massoretic reading, the criticism of the Emendator is, 
‘Israel was not stationed on Mount Gilead, and therefore could not 
depart from it. Let Mount Gilboa be read here’. 

Against the emendation two things must be said: (1) Gilboa is not 
mentioned in the previous narrative (vi 33-vii 2), and we cannot feel 
sure that Gideon’s encampment of 32,000 men corresponded so closely 
with the site of the scene of Saul’s last battle, that the phrase ‘depart 
from Mount Gilboa’ could be used as equivalent to ‘depart from the 
Israelite host’; (2) the versions give ‘Gilead (Galaad)’ with one 
consent." 

But the difficulty of the verb remains, even if the reading ‘Gilboa’ 
be adopted; “py is drag Acydpevov, and the versions seem to be 
ignorant of its meaning. They translate, guided only by the context, 
in various ways. Thus LXX B gives éxxwpe‘rw (‘depart ’, R. V. text) ; 


* I have specially noted Peshitta (cod. A and U* as well as Lee) ; Targ. (of Yemen, 
ed. Praetorius, as well as Lagarde); LXX, A ard B; O.L., Lyons MS, ed. 
U. Robert; Vulgate, ed. Hetzenauer. 
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the Yemen Targum 71nn% (‘go round about’, R. V. marg.) ; O. L., Lyons 
MS, ‘descendat’ (perhaps a corruption of ‘decedat’); the Peshitta, 
niphiish leh (‘let him desist, let him be excused’). 

It is hardly surprising therefore that emendations are offered. G. F. 
Moore (éz /oco) tentatively suggests ‘and Gideon ¢ried 
them’ in place of the MT represented by ‘and depart from Mount 
Gilead’. In making a new sentence Moore has the support of LXX A, 
cat eLdppnoev (al. é€oppnoav); his verb is obtained from ver. 4. The 
place-name, ‘ Mount Gilead’, is removed. The passage now runs :— 

‘ Whoso is fearful and afraid, let him return. And Gideon tried them, 
and there returned,’ &c. 

I doubt whether the emended text is strong enough either in external 
attestation or in internal probability to assert itself against the MT, 
if further consideration be given to the MT. Something is missing 
from Moore’s text. The Gideon-story is distinguished by several 
caustic sayings, and if in vii 3 nothing more was said than ‘ Whoso 
is fearful and afraid, let him return’, a great opportunity was missed. 
A rough agricultural humour pervades the narrative. The victory is 
due in the first place to the dog-men who lap up their water; Gideon 
styles his slaughter of the Midianites a ‘vintage’ (viii 2); he tells the 
elders of Succoth that he will ‘thresh’ their flesh with thorns in revenge 
for their churlishness (viii 7, R. V. marg.); and finally it is said with 
grim humour that Gideon ‘taught the men of Succoth’. In vii 3 we 
have, if I am right, another instance of caustic humour, not too caustic 
for Gideon. 

In the first place the balance of the sentence is surely better 
preserved in the longer form of the saying preserved in MT and 
LXX B. Gideon’s proclamation Aa/ts, if it stops at ‘let him return’. 
If something like the words ‘and depart from Mount Gilead’ can be 
given to the speaker, the better for the harmony of the sentence. 

But the sense as well as the sound demands more than the emended 
text gives. Whither were the fearful to go? Each man ¢o his place, 
as in ver. 7? The text does not say so. 

The verb “5¥° is drag Aeydpevov, but it is so near in form to a very 
common word, that it is not difficult to guess its meaning. This word 
is BY, ¢ippor, ‘a bird’, and “py¥’ may very well be a denominative 
verb meaning to perform some birdlike action.' ‘Two such actions are 
attributed to the ¢ifpor in the O.T.: (1) timid flight (Ps. xi 1); 
(2) watching from a height (Ps. cii 8) : 


‘As careful robins eye the delver’s toil.’ 


‘Return’, says Gideon, ‘and play the part of small birds watching the 
1 Cp. J. T.S. iii 470. 
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work which ye dare not perform!’ Here is scornful humour, as there 
is ‘ pleasant’ humour in the comparison of the 300 to dogs. 

But why were they to watch ‘from Mount Gilead’? For two 
reasons. First, because the war was west of Jordau, while Gilead was 
east ; Gideon bids them seek safety deyond the river, just as the Hebrews 
did in the days of Saul (1 Sam. xiii 7). Secondly, Gilead is mentioned 
because Gideon’s words did not come from an emendator’s study, but 
hot from the field of battie. Looking eastward down the valley of 
Jezreel Gideon points to the hills of Gilead, and says to the deserters, 
‘Watch from yonder heights the issue of the battle’. 


TWO PASSAGES IN DAVID’S LAMENT. 
(2 SAM. i 19 AND 21.) 


Tue first recorded exploit of Jonathan took place on a rocky crag 
near Michmash. ‘The crag was all but inaccessible, but Jonathan went 
up on hands and feet, slaying the Philistines and creating a panic 
(1 Sam. xiv 1-16). His last deeds also were performed on the heights ; 
he fell fighting by his father’s side in the mountainous district of Gilboa. 
Without doubt he deserves the eulogy passed on the mighty men of 
Gad that ‘they were as swift as the roes (or gazelles, ¢ébd-im) upon the 
mountains’ (1 Chron. xii 8). 

The lament over Saul and over Jonathan (rather ‘over Jonathan and 
over Saul’) begins with the words :— 

‘ Gazelle (*3%7) of Israel, art thou slain upon thy high places?’ 

Such is the Massoretic text, and I venture to say that it contains as 
much poetry, good sense, and good grammar as any of the emended 
readings. Its chief rival, the Septuagint text, deserves consideration 
no doubt, but it is open to two criticisms: (1) it is not so personal and 
direct in its appeal; it is Zess 4ving; (2) it is undoubtedly corrupt after 
the first two words. 

Here there is a doublet: either rév reOvyxorwy and ra cov 
represent the same group of Hebrew letters, or reO@vnxdérwv and tpavpa- 
tuav are doublets. There is a variation between codd. A and B, but 
the reading of A seems to be secondary. The conflate reading of B 
gives us the nearest approximation to the original Greek which can be 
obtained without emendation. 

But it is the first two words which really matter. The Greek text 
opens David’s lament by suggesting to Israel the erection of a tomb- 
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stone, various emendators suggest to Israel that she should de grieved 
(‘239 Klostermann and H. P. Smith), while according to the Massoretic 
text David only asks, ‘Can it be true that the mountain-warrior of Israel 
is lying dead upon his mountains?’ David cannot yet bring himself to 
pronounce his friend’s name; he is content to describe him as ‘the 
Gazelle of Israel ’. 

But this is impossible, say the grammarians, for a noun in construc- 
tion does not take the article. True, but the initial letter of ‘3% is 
not the article, but the interrogative particle. ‘In some instances the 
context alone can decide whether the prefix 7 is a mark of Interrogation 
or for the definite article.’ For an instance of the interrogative particle 
being followed by dagesh, we need look no farther than 2 Sam. iii 33, 

“vax mo 
‘Should Abner die as a fool dieth ?’ 


This passage illustrates, it will be seen, a more important matter than 
spelling. Here a dirge of David begins with a sudden and direct 
question ; then why not also in 2 Sam. i 19? 

The question asked in fresh anguish at the beginning of the dirge 
is answered in resigned sadness towards the close (ver. 25). The two 
verses (19 and 25) are antithetical: they are framed to correspond one 
to the other. ‘The first asks, 


‘Gazelle of Israel, art thou slain upon thy high places? (How are 
the mighty fallen !)’ 

The second answers, 

‘(How are the mighty fallen!) Jonathan, thou art slain upon thy 
high places.’ 

I am almost ashamed to remind the reader that the editor of Samuel 
in the Jxternational Critical Commentary questions the text of this 
verse on the ground that the pronoun (‘/¢Ay high places’) ‘ must refer 
to Israel in order to make sense’. Had not Jonathan (in the poet’s 
eyes) made the high places 47s own by his deeds and by his death? 

If all emendation is to be rejected in ver. 19, the case of ver. 21 is 
somewhat different. ‘The suggestion to strike out the copula in the 
phrase Nien "I~ seems to be reasonable. The parallelism of the 
verse is-improved by this slight change. And the change is slight, for 
the omission (or addition) of the copula is one of the commonest 
various readings in the MSS of the Hebrew Bible. The verse will 
then stand thus :— 


Ye mountains in Gilboa, let there be no dew ; 

And let there be no rain upon you, O fields of Terumoth : 

For there the shield of the mighty was cast away, 

The shield of Saul, as if he had not been anointed with the oil. 
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The expression non “w, ‘fields of Terumoth’, is not easy to 
explain. The word mmmn is common in the ritual books of the 
Pentateuch in the sense of ‘offering’, or specially ‘heave offering’ 
(Lev. vii 14 a/.). It is possible that in the book of Samuel the word 
bore some less specialized sense, e.g. ‘height’. The whole expression 
might then mean something like ‘mountain slopes’. If, on the other 
hand, we are compelled to translate ‘fields of offerings’ (LXX dypoi 
drapyév), the reference may be to offerings made on the battlefield by 
the Philistines in thanksgiving to their gods for their victory. 

The literalism of the modern commentators (and of the LXX) is 
illustrated not for the first time in this poem by their treatment of the 
words, ‘ Not anointed with the oil’, 

men 


The word anointed is the Hebrew word ‘ Messiah’, and the emphatic 
addition ‘ with the oil’ seems to fit best with the view that the poet is 
thinking of the sacred oil with which kings were hallowed (1 Sam. xxiv 6 ; 
xxvi g). But the temptation to drag in a little antiquarian knowledge, 
and at the same time to make an emendation of the Hebrew, has 
proved too strong for commentators. Shields were treated with fat or 
oil to prevent them from cracking and to make the surface slippery 
(Isa. xxi 5, }2 1nv). Wellhausen proposed further to read mw» for 
m’wid as more suitable in reference to a material object. The shield is 
cast away, no longer oiled and cared for! How laboured does the 
subject of the shield become ! 

Surely the poet is leading us to think rather of the fallen hero than 
of his belongings. Step by step he takes us, 

‘The shield of the mighty ones is cast away.’ 
Yes, many valiant ones have fallen ! 
‘The shield of Saul.’ 
Yes, the great leader himself lies on the field ! 
‘ As though he had not been anointed with the oil.’ 
Yes, the man whom JEHOvAH had hallowed for Israel lies dead! 


There is one writer whom we have recently lost, whose services to 
Hebrew learning are very great, whose work the readers of this note 
would doubtless expect to find referred to here. I will only say that 
in writing this note I have carefully weighed all that Dr Driver has 
written on these verses. If I dissent from his views it is with silent 
respect for a great scholar. 


W. Emery Barnes. 
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NESTORIUS’S VERSION OF THE NICENE CREED. 


In his article on ‘The Council of Constantinople and the Nicene 
Creed’ in the Journat of last January Mr F. J. Badcock writes 


(p. 208) :-— 


‘In the year 430 Nestorius, at the Council of Ephesus, quoted the 
words capxwhévra ‘Ayiov kai Mapias ris rapbévov as from N 
[the Nicene Creed], and in his letter to Pope Celestine he quotes the 
same sentence, “from the words of the holy Fathers of Nica”; and 
Cyril corrects his error in Adv. Nest. i 8. But this was not all that 
Nestorius’s version of N contained, for in ch. 6 we find also rév cravpw- 
Oévra kai rapévra and tov oipavav jpas.’ 


A piece of evidence has escaped Mr Badcock, which would have 
enabled him to say much more nearly what was and what was not in 
‘Nestorius’s version of N’. ‘This is to be found in Nestorius’s own 
Apology, a work which has reached us only in a Syriac version, in 
which it bears the title 7ke Treatise of Heraclides of Damascus. The 
Syriac text has been published by Father Paul Bedjan,' and it has been 
translated into French by M. Nau?; but it seems that there is room 
for a note directing more particular. attention to the passage on the 
Nicene Creed. 

On p. 208 of Bedjan’s edition we have the beginning of what was 
a formal citation iz exfenso of a Creed which Nestorius ascribes to ‘ our 
Fathers assembled at Nicaea’. He is dealing with the Council of 
Ephesus, and he quotes the text of the Nicene Creed in order to 
comment on it and shew that it bears out his teaching. He also 
plainly implies that the formula he cites was that affirmed and enforced 
at Ephesus. Unfortunately the unique MS of Nestorius’s Apology is 
imperfect, and just at this point some pages have been torn away. The 
result is that the Creed breaks off with the words ‘that is, of the essence 
of the Father’. Happily, however, the loss of the remainder here is all 
but made good by quotations which follow shortly after. On pp. 212- 
213 of Bedjan’s text Nestorius goes on in a vigorous passage to cite 
nearly all the rest: not indeed continuously, but in pieces of such 


1 Le livre d’ Héraclide de Damas. Leipzig 1910. 
2 Nestorius: le livre d’Hévaclide de Damas; traduit en frangais par F. Nau. 
Paris 1910. 
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extent, and with so much insistence and repetition, that reconstruction 
becomes easy and fairly sure. 

I give first of all a literal translation of the piece of Creed on p. 208 
(Bedjan) and of the passage on pp. 212-213 containing the further 
quotations.’ Afterwards the text may be reconstructed by the simple 
process of discarding the repetitions. 


A (Bedjan, p. 208). ‘ Zhe Faith which was set forth by our Fathers at 
Nicaea* We believe in one God the Father almighty, maker of all 
things visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God, the only-begotten, who of the Father was begotten, —that i is, 
from the essence (#thiitha) of the Father,— 


The next passage, though continuous, I divide for convenience of 
reference into paragraphs, labelled (a)-(:), and I draw attention to the 
more substantial quotations from the Creed by disposing them in short 
lines in the customary way. I italicize each piece of text which appears 
for the first time. 


B (Bedjan, pp. 212-213). (a) ‘The Fathers also, adhering to the 
divine Scriptures, said, “one Lord Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son”, 
(starting) from the rpéaurov of the union ; and then they teach what (or 
who) they were that were united, and unto what. “He ”, say they, 
““who was begotten of the Father, only-begotten” : who is He? 

(B) “ Our Lord Jesus Christ 
the Son of God, the only-begotten— 
that is, from the oteéa of the Father— 
God from God, 
and Light from Light, 
true God from true God: 
begotten, and not made ; 
son-of-the-nature® of the Father ; 
through whom all was (made) that (is) in heaven and in earth.” 

() Of which are you speaking, O Fathers? of something else, or of 
that which you wrote above? ‘The one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son 
= God, the only-begotten”: who is this, and from whom? “ From the 

ather : 
(8) true God from true God: 
begotten, and not made ; 
who for us men and for our salvation came down.” 

(ec) Who is this? say, O Fathers, to me and to him (Cyril) and to all: 
who is it? another, or the Only-begotten? “This one (sc. the Only- 
begotten) we teach you, and not another ; 


1 These passages will be found in Nau’s translation at pp. 125 and 128 
respectively. 

2 This is a rubricated heading in the MS. 

A common Syriac equivalent for 
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(4) who for us men and for our salvation came down, and 
became-incarnate of the Holy Spirit and of Mary the 

Virgin, who also became-man.” ' 

(n) For as far as “ He came down”, “ He became-incarnate ”, and “ He 
became-man”, they taught us concerning the things that belong to 
Christ’s Divinity; but by “He became-incarnate”, concerning His 
union with flesh ; and thenceforth concerning the flesh in which “the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten” became- 
incarnate. For does not that, “of the Holy Spirit and of Mary the 
Virgin”, teach us about the birth in flesh? “The one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-begotten Son of God”: what is His nature? That 
which His mother also is, from whom was born the passible flesh. 

(6) “ And He suffered, and rose the third day, 
and ascended to heaven ; 
and cometh to judge the living and the dead.” 

(c) Who is this? ‘The one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
only-begotten.” In both regards—as son of the nature of the Father 
and son of the nature of the mother—they call Him “the one Lord 
Jesus Christ”: not God the Word by nature in both regards, but ‘the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten”. For into 
a mpécwrov is the union, not into a nature: (it is) not (a union) into an 
ovoia, but a union of 


If to passage A be added the italicized pieces in passage B (£), (8), 
(0), (6), the result is a Creed which is, on the Nicene basis, complete 
except for the clause on the Holy Ghost, which Nestorius had no 
occasion to quote. By putting the obvious Greek for the Syriac we 
can reconstruct Nestorius’s version of the Nicene Creed, as embodied 
in his Apology, with substantial accuracy. But before doing this there 
is a point which needs consideration. In passage A we find the order, 
‘the Son of God, the only-begotten, who of the Father was begotten’ ; 
and in passage B we four times meet with the quotation, ‘The one 
Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten’, viz. at (), (y), 
(y), (c). At first I thought that Nestorius’s version of N here must have 
had povoyeva) before yevvnbévra tod rarpds (as in C*) instead of after 
it (as in N), and that it must have run: xai cis &va kipvov "Inocoiv Xpurrdv 
Tov viov Tod Tov povoyeva, Tov éx TaTpos yevvynévra, TouTéoTW éx 
Tis ovaias Tov Oedbv éx Oeod, But on further consideration 
I am disposed to think that the Syriac order in passage A, whereby 
povoyevi is apparently placed before, instead of after, yevvnbévra é« rod 
matpés, is due merely to the translator, who eased the Syriac construc- 
tion on this occasion by bringing the adjective povoyev7 back nearer to 


1 In the Syr. ‘became-incarnate’ and ‘became-man’ are denominative verbs 
from the substantives ‘ flesh’ and ‘man’ respectively. 
2 Sc. the ‘Constantinopolitanum ’. 
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its subject. Whatever be the explanation of the order in passage A, it 
is certain that Nestorius knew the original Nicene form of the clause, 
for in passage B (a) we find him ascribing it explicitly to the Nicene 
Fathers: ‘He, say they, that was begotten of the Father, only- 
begotten’ (clearly yevvnOévra tod povoyeva). Moreover if we 
look at B (8) we see that, while yevvyOévta éx rod warpds is there 
omitted, rovréarw rijs otaias rod comes (as in the real N) next 
to, and as an immediate explanation of, povoyevj. As regards the 
omission of yevvybévra é« tod altogether before in 
B (y), (O—the passages referred to above—it may possibly be 
due to reminiscence of some other Creed, such as C ; but on the other 
hand the formula ‘the one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the 
only-begotten’ is in those passages repeated rhetorically, as a sort of 
catchword, and the inclusion of ‘begotten of the Father’ before ‘ only- 
begotten’ would not only be cumbrous, but would interfere with the 
argument. Nestorius is arguing in these passages that the Nicene 
Fathers introduced their teaching on the Son not by styling Him at 
the outset ‘God the Word’, but by giving Him titles which were 
applicable to both natures at once; so that attributes or functions 
specifically divine and others specifically human might not both be 
predicated either of God the Word alone or of the human nature alone, 
but, as Nestorius expresses it, of ‘the zpécwmov of the union’ ; which 
mpoowmrov, he held, was indicated by the names ‘Christ’ and ‘Son’. 
Now Nestorius would regard yevvyGévra é« tod watpds rather as one of 
the divine attributes than as forming part of the intercommunicable 
titles; and so he would naturally omit the words when employing ‘the 
one Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the only-begotten’ strictly as 
a title. 

In the reconstruction which follows, then, I shall assume that 
Nestorius’s version of the Nicene Creed had the true reading of N 
found in passage B (a), which was, in any case, known to Nestorius. 


Reconstruction of Nestorius s version of N. 
ple poalas re! Kai dopdtwv 
reals Xpurrov, tov vidv tov 


1 Or épatav re mavrav. The Syriac affords no indication of the original order. 
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401, 
yernbévra Tod marpds povo- 
THs ovaias Tov 
mratpos— * 
éx Oeod, 
pas éx purds, 


Gedv dAnOwdv ex 


yevvnbevta, ob 

jpoovovov TO wrarpi, 

ob 1a wdvra éyévero, 

Ta Te év TH OUpavG Kal Ta év TH 

yn: 

tov dvOpwrovs Kai 
xatedOovra, 

kal capxwhévra éx mveiparos 
dyiov wai Mapias ris map- 
Gévov, 

kai évavOpwrjcavta, 

[xai]* wa@évra, xai dvacrdyra 
Th pg, 

[xai] cis [rovs]® 


[nai] (avras 
Kal vexpovs.® 


Nestorius had no occasion to quote the clause on the Holy Spirit, so 
that we do not know whether his version added anything to the bare 


kai eis TO dyvov wvedpa Of N. 
Nestorius refers on p. 215.” 


It had the anathemas, however, to which 
I epitomize the passage. 


1" Thus far the Syriac text opposite is from passage I (Bedjan, p. 208), but for 
the Greek of the preceding line I follow the Syriac order found in passage II (a) 


(Bedjan, p. 112), viz. oc. 


2 See passage II (8). 


* See II (8), (¢). 


‘ As regards the words in square brackets, the Syriac has ‘and’ in each case, 
but it would almost certainly have supplied it even if absent in the Greek. 
5 As Syriac has no article we cannot say whether or no Tots is to be read before 


ous. 
® For [sai] wa0évra to the end see II (6). 
7 Nau, p. 130. 
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‘The 318 Fathers with one voice and one mouth and one mind 
rejected (the assertion) “ that there was once when God the Word was 
not” ... “and from the things that are not God the Word was begotten” 
... and “from another substance (qéndma) and from another oicia” . . . 
and (that) God the Word “is changeable and corruptible” . . . For those 
who say these things of God the Word the Fathers anathematize.’ 


It is pretty evident from this passage that the anathemas in Nestorius’s 
version were in practically the same form as in N. It need only be 
remarked that he lends no support to the reading # «rurrov. 

If we turn back to the Creed reconstructed above we see that, so far 
as it goes, it differs from the original Nicene Creed only by the insertion 
of mveiparos dyiov xai Mapias rijs after capxwhévra. It 
would seem that if Nestorius ever really quoted the further words rov 
Kai and tov xareAOovra éx tov ovpavav as 
belonging to N, he must have done so by some sort of inadvertence. 
One would like to know how early the practice originated of- calling 
any Creed ‘ Nicene’ into which the Aomoousion had been inserted." 


R. H. Conno.ty. 


1 Compare on this matter Mr C. H. Turner in The History and Use of Creeds and 
Anathemas (S.P.C.K. 1906) pp. 50-53, p. 55 note, and pp. 37-38. The case of 
Epiphanius Mr Badcock does not allow, as he thinks the Creed in his Ancoratus 
cxx was originally N, To the cases adduced by Mr Turner may be added that of 
the early Nestorian Narsai (+ circa 502) who attributes to ‘ the 318 priests’ a Creed 
which is substantially identical with the present Nestorian formula (Texts and 
Studies viii t p. 6). 
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NOTES ON APOCRYPHA. 


i. Pseudo-Philo and Baruch, 


Amonc other problems connected with that enigmatical book, the 
* Pseudo-Philo on Biblical Antiquities’, one has occurred which may be 
worth putting forward. Was it used by the writer of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch? Here are some passages which suggest an affirmative answer. 
(I quote Kmoské’s Latin version in Patrol. Syr. i 2, 1907.) 

Bar. lix. Et aquae quartae lucidae quas vidisti, hic est adventus 
Moysis, etc. Illo tempore lucerna legis aeternae illuxit omnibus qui 
sedebant in tenebris, quae credentibus annunciaret promissionem 
mercedis eorum et incredulis tormentum ignis ipsis reservatum. 

Philo (God speaks to Moses.) Et inclinavi caelos et descendi in- 
cendere lucernam populo meo. 

(Joshua’s speech on the vision of Abraham, Gen. xv). Ego autem 
. + » pavorem circumdedi eum, et ante eum locum ignis in quo 
expientur opera facientium iniquitatem in me et faculas ostendi ignis 
unde illuminabuntur iusti qui crediderunt mihi. 

Bar. lix. Sed et caeli illo tempore remoti sunt a loco suo, et qui 
sub throno fortissimi erant commoti sunt quando receperat Moysen 
apud se. 

Philo (on the giving of the Law). Et caeli plicabantur, etc., etc., et 
angeli praecurrebant quousque deus poneret legem testamenti sempiterni 
filiis Israel, etc. 

Bar. lix. Indicavit enim ei monita multa cum institutis legum et 
finem temporis . . . item autem similitudinem Sion et mensuras eius 
quae facienda erant in similitudinem sanctuarii hodierni. 

Philo (Moses on Pisgah). Et ostendit ei mensuras sanctuarii et 
numerum oblationum. 

(Moses on Sinai.) Et ostendit ei similitudinem eorum ut faceret 
secundum exemplar quod viderat. 

Bar. lix. Sed etiam tunc ostendit ei mensuras ignis et profunditates 
quoque abyssi et pondus ventorum et numerum guttarum pluviae et 
repressionem irae . . . et altitudinem aéris et magnitudinem Paradisi et 
finem saeculorum et initium diei iudicii e¢ numerum oblationum (see 
above) . . . et os gehennae, etc. 

Philo (Moses on Pisgah). Et ostendit ei locum unde elevant nubes 
aquam ad irrigandum omnem terram, et locum unde accipit fluvius 
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irrigationem, et terram Aegypti, et locum firmamenti . . . Et ostendit ei 
locum unde pluit manna populo usque ad semitas paradisi. 

Bar. Ix. Et aquae quintae nigrae .. . ista sunt opera quae faciebant 
Amorvhaei et incantationes magicarum suarum quas faciebant, et malitia 
mysteriorum ipsorum et permixtio immunditiae eorum. Sed etiam 
Israel inquinatus est peccatis diebus Iudicum quando videbant signa 
multa quae fiebant ab eo qui fecit ipsos. 

Philo (story of Cenez, the first Judge). Interrogavit derelictos de 
tribu Dan, et dixerunt: Nos docuerunt Amorrei quae ipsi agebant 
ut doceremus filios nostros . . . Hae sunt Nymphae quae invocatae 
ostenderunt Amorreis per singulas horas opera eorum.. . . Et hi sunt 
lapides preciosi quos habebant Amorrei in sanctis suis. 

Audivit multitudinem Amorreorum dicentium: Surgentes expugnemus 
Israel. Scimus enim quoniam sanctae nostrae Nymphae ibi sunt cum 
eis et tradent eos in manus nostras. 

Compare also his account of the Midianite wizard Aod, who ‘abiit et 
fecit magicis suis, praecipiens angelis qui praeerant maleficiis ’. 

Bar. lxiv 7. Manasses illo tempore appellatus est impius, et in fine 
in igne fuit habitatio eius (also xliv 15. Domicilium autem reliquo- 
rum multorum in igne erit). 

Philo (of Jair). Et in quo igne morieris, in eo habebis habitationem. 

(of Doeg). Et erit habitatio eius cum Iair semper in igne 
inextinguibili. 

The above parallels occur (all but one) in a single section assigned by 
Dr Charles to a writer called A* of a.D. 50-70: the exception, from 
c. xliv, is given to ‘ B*’ later than a.D. 70. 

Those which follow are from other parts of Baruch. 

Bar. iv 3 (the heavenly Sion). Quae hic praeparata fuit ex quo 
cogitavi facere paradisum. Et ostendi eam Adam priusquam peccaret ; 
cum vero abiecit mandatum, sublata est ab eo, ut etiam Paradisus. 
Et postea ostendi eam servo meo Abraham noctis inter divisiones 
victimarum. Et iterum etiam Moysi ostendi eam in monte Sinai 
quando ostendi ei imaginem tabernaculi et omnia vasa eius. 

Philo (God speaks to Moses). Et dixit: Hic locus est quem docui 
protoplastum dicens: Si non transgredieris quae tibi mandavi, omnia 
sub te erunt. Ille autem transgressus est . . . Et adiecit dominus adhuc 
ostendere vias paradisi et dixit ei: Hae sunt viae quas perdiderunt 
homines non ambulantes in eis . . . 

(Moses on Sinai.) Et praecepit ei de tabernaculo et de arca domini 
. .» et de candelabro et de labro et vasis eius .. . et ostendit ei simili- 
tudinem eorum, etc. 

Bar. xxi 23. Et obsignetur infernus ne ex hoc nunc accipiat mortuos, 
et reddant promptuaria animarum eas quae in eis inclusae sunt. 
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Et tunc ad finem aequiparabitur omne sicut mensura temporum et 
sicut horae aetatum. 

xlii 6, 7. Tollet enim corruptio eos qui eius sunt, et vita illos qui 
eius sunt. Et advocabitur pulvis et dicetur ei: Redde quod tecum non 
est, et siste omne quod custodisti ad tempus suum. 

Philo (Deborah). Signata est enim iam nunc mors, et perfecta est, et 
mensura et tempus et anni reddiderunt depositum suum . . . quoniam 
et infernus accipiens sibi deposita non restituet nisi reposcetur ab eo 
qui deposuit ei. 

(God speaks to Noah.) Et vivificabo mortuos, et erigam dormientes 
de terra, et reddet infernus debitum suum et perditio restituet paratecem 
suam. 

These parallels, which might, I believe, be increased in number, are 
telling. The view that Baruch is the source and Philo the copyist can 
hardly commend itself: he must be regarded as a source of Baruch, 
and as a source not used only by the writer of a single section. 

Philo’s book, however, is admittedly of one date, and that after 
A.D. 70. Dr Charles’s assignment, therefore, of a date before 70 to the 
section of Baruch (liii-lxxiv) in which Philo is most obviously used, 
falls to the ground. I ought to add that I find it impossible to accept 
the scheme of the dissection of Baruch as set forth by Dr Charles. 
In this case, as in that of 4 Esdras, the inability to allow for slight 
inconsistencies consequent upon the weaving together of disparate 
strands of apocalyptic tradition has been the snare of over-ingenious 
critics. 

ii. Apocrypha in Commodian. 

It is to be supposed as generally recognized that Commodian in con- 
structing his very elaborate scheme of the end of the world has welded 
together the data of several independent apocalypses, that of John 
being for him perhaps the most authoritative. One of the works he 
used contained revelations about the ‘lost’ 94 tribes. What it was 
remains to be determined. Another, I am now able to say, was the 
Apocalypse of Peter. From this he draws the following passages :— 

Instr. II ii 1, &c. C. A. 1001 
Dat tuba caelo signum sublato [Ecce canit caelo rauca... 
leone 
quae pauidat totum orbem... 
Et fiunt desubito tenebrae cum Sol fugit incaute, subito fit noctis 
caeli fragore imago 


995 
In flamma ignis Dominus iudicabit Cum coeperit autem mundum 
iniquos iudicare per ignem 


4 
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Instr. II ii 1, &c. 


Iustos autem non tanget ignis sed 
immo delinget 


Tantus erit ardor ut lapides ipsi 
liquescant 

In fulmine cogunt uenti, furet ira 
caelestis 

Ut quacumque fugit impius occu- 
petur ab igne 


Instr. II iv (a second fall of fire) 

Emissus iterum dei dominabitur 
ignis 

In una flamma conuertitur tota 
natura 

Uritur ab imis terra 

De mare nil remanet 

Interit hoc caelum et ista terra 
mutatur, etc. 
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C. A. 
Deuitatque pios et cadet super 
impios ignis 
1006 
Cum strepitu tonitrui descendit 
impetus ignis 
Stellae cadunt caeli, iudicantur 
astra nobiscum 
His tantum proficiet, qui fuerint 
Christo notati 
Ros ad illos erit, nam ceteris 
poena letalis 
1021 
Quocunque se uertunt homines, 
uis ignea feruet, etc. 


The points here are: the darkness preceding the fall of fire ; the fire 
discriminating between good and bad; men fleeing but overtaken by 
the fire ; the heaven being judged ; the general destruction. 

A passage in C. A. (749 sqq.) is evidently based on the torment of 


idolaters in the Apocalypse :— 


Quisque deos ergo sequitur fabricatos in auro 

Argento uel lapide, ligno uel aeramine fusos 

Cum ipsis infelix mittetur in igne refectus (or refectis) 

Nec ibi permoritur sed dat cruciatus iniquus (ignitos Ludwig). 
The noticeable words are ‘Cum ipsis’, In the Apocalypse the 
worshippers are tormented in the presence of their idols. 

Another curious example of Commodian’s apocryphal sources is 
this. In C.A. (562, &c.) he relates the Appearance to Thomas, to 


whom our Lord says :— 


Accede propius et contange corpus ut ante ; 
Non ego sum umbra, mortuorum qualis habetur: 


Vestigium umbra non facit. considera uulnus. 
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The only other instance known to me of this detail, that a shade 
leaves no foot-marks, is in the Zestament en Galilée, ed. Guerrier, c. 22 : 
‘Toi, André, vois si mes pieds foulent la terre, et s’il y a des traces (de 
pas): car il est écrit dans le prophéte que les fantémes, les démons, 
ne laissent pas de traces sur la terre.’ The fact that this book existed 
in Latin under the title of Zpistola Apostolorum makes it easier to 
understand that Commodian should have seen it. 


., tii. 2 Clement and the Apocalypse of Peter. 


Scattered through the ancient Homily, which bears the title of the 
Second’ Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, are phrases and ideas 
which to my mind are evidence that the author read, and respected the 
teaching of, the Apocalypse of Peter. It will be convenient to present 
these in a collected form. 

14. 70 yap jpiv éxapicaro. 

A. P. ap. Method. : ov épOdvycas & Kowdv das. 

VI. py ex rod Kdcpov rovrov. 

Vili 3. pera yap To éx rod Kédcpov. 

A. P. Gr. éva rév .. . rav &eAOdvrwv Tod Kécpov. 

péyurtov xa@pov éxrds Tod Tovrov. 

V7. ris 580d THs Sixaias. 

riw . . . Thy S8dv Tod Geos. 

ix I. py Aeyérw Gre airy caps od xpiverar dviorarat. 

A, P. (Eth.) has much to say on the resurrection of the flesh. 

xvi 3. ywwoxere Gre Epyerar THs Kpioews ds KALiBavos 
KaLopevos, Kal Taxyoovtal Tov olpayGy Kai as poduBos 
avOpurruy. 

A. P. (Eth.) describes the final fire and the destruction of the firma- 
ment: as quoted in Macarius (if this be indeed from the Apocalypse) 
it has: xat raxjoerar Sivapes odpavor. 

XVii 5. Kal dpovra: tiv Sdgav abrod kai rd Kpdros of Kai 
Bovres Bacirewov tod év 7H “Inood, éyovres: 
jpiv, od Kai obx erurrevopev Krh. 

A. P. (Eth.). ‘They will all behold me coming on a shining eternal 
cloud ... My Father will set a crown on my head. Then, beholding 
that, the peoples will weep, every one apart.’ 

Gr. ovx érwrevoper Oa: cis Tov Térov, and see below. 

xvii 7. ot iropeivavres tas Bacdvous Kai 
pronoavres Tas THs 

A.P. ots morois tois . . . xal & 7H Biw ras 
éavrav SoxipdLovras. 

xvii 7, drav Oedowvrar tors doroxyjcavras Kai dpyvyrepévous . . . Tov 
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"Inooiv, KoddLovra Sewais Bacdvos mpi doBéorw Evovrar ddgav 
TO 

A.P. (Eth.). ‘The righteous will see those who hated them being 
punished: the torment of each is for ever, according to his deeds. 
With one voice those who are in torment will say, Have mercy on us, 
for we know now the judgement of the Lord which He told us aforetime 
and we believed not’ (cf. xvii 5). 

xix 3. éxeivos dvw pera tov rarépwv dvaBwoas eippavOjcerat cis Tov 
aiava. 

A.P. (Eth.). Hast thou seen the company of the Fathers? this is 
their rest. 


(Gr.). éorw ald év Exovres ri ddgav; 
iv. Heathen use of the Apocalypse of Peter. 


Among the causes which contributed to the rejection of the Apoca- 
lypse of Peter by leading Christian scholars (not by the people) I take 
this to have been one, that it afforded an easy and advantageous point 
of attack to the heathen objector. Both Celsus and the writer whom 
Macarius Magnes answers may be adduced on the point: the latter 
with certainty since he names it as his source in one place: the former 
almost as confidently. 

In Macarius we have the well-known quotation—perhaps two quota- 
tions—in Afocr. iv 6, 7 (16). But also in iv 30 there is a passage, on 
the resurrection of the flesh, which seems clearly to have been inspired 
by the Apocalypse. Tivos yap évexev rotro Oeds ... 1a 
ddgavta .. . aldvia aira evar Kai pyre xaraywooKer Oa 
tard rod pare Oar . . . droyov ei, row wavris 
POapérros, dxodovdijoe dvdoracis . .. et Kaxeivd Tis KaTavociv, 
peotov aBeArypias mpaypa td Tis dvarrdcews: yap év 
Gaddrry ual cai ixOiwv ta oopata, 
3 Onpiwv xai dpvéwv éBpwOyoav (he then puts an elaborate case). 
"AAN’ epeis por Gre 7S Swvariv, Sep oix od yap 
dvvarat «rd. 

8 kaxeivo mdixov éoriv ddoyov «i piv Snmoupyds Tov piv 
nai dovpa wémrovra yiv Ta Kai diepOappéva 

It is in this last paragraph that we see most clearly how our author 
is summing up the data of the Petrine Apocalypse. It should be 
remembered, as an additional bit of evidence, that in the Ethiopic text 
the topic of the resurrection is treated, at length, after that of the 
burning of heaven and earth. 


Celsus ap. Orig. v 14 Kai rd éredy 5 Oeds 


} 
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Gomep payeapos érevéyxy Td wip, TO piv GAAo wav yévos: 
avrovs pdvous Siapeveiv, ob povov Lavras, GAG Kal wdAat Tore 
drobavévras, abrais éxewais ard ris dvadivras: atexvas oKw- 
Ajxwv woia yap dvOpwrov er. copa 
ovdey gxovres drroxpivacbat Katapevyovow cis droTwrdryy dvaxwpnow, ore 
wav duvatov TO ovTE ye TA aioxpa 6 Oeds Sivara 

Here we have three points—the fire which will destroy the wicked 
and spare the good (the ¢povpov zip of Clement and sapiens ignis of 
Minucius Felix), the resurrection of the flesh, and the argument of God’s 
omnipotence applied thereto. 

Does it not seem as if Hierocles (if it be he), following Celsus, had 
drawn fresh material from the book which he recognized that Celsus 
had in his mind? — 

v. Zertullian’s allusion to the Apocalypse of Adam. 


In an early number of the Bull. d’anc. Hitt. et arch. chrét. (1911, 
p- 127) M. P. de Labriolle called attention to a difficulty presented by 
the last words of Tertullian de Paenitentia, which are :—, 


Peccator enim omnium notarum cum sim, nec ulli rei nisi paeni- 
tentiae natus, non facile possum super illa tacere, quam ipse quoque et 
stirpis humanae et offensae in Dominum princeps Adam exhomologesi 
restitutus in paradisum suum non tacet. 


M. de Labriolle points out that the references given by Preuschen to 
the Latin and Armenian Lives of Adam do not suffice to explain 
Tertullian’s words, which imply a knowledge of an utterance of Adam. 

I think that a passage on which I commented in 1893 (Apocrypha 
Anecdota i 145) points in the direction of the true solution. 

The Ep. of Barnabas (ii 10) says: obv obrws Ovoia 
xapdia (Ps.1 19): cbwdias Kvpiw xapdia dofalovea 
ov (non-Biblical). A marginal note here in the 
Constantinople MS is wadp. N’. év “Addy. The same 
quotation occurs in Clement and in Irenaeus, thus :— 


(a) Clem. Al. Paed. iii 12 (Stahlin i p. p. 286) after quoting (as 
Barnabas has also done) Isa. i 11-13: wis ovv xupiy ; “ 
Kupiy mveipa otv oreyw pipe xpiow ; ; 
“eiwdias TO Kapota. Tov abryy.” 

(4) Str. ii 18. 79 (St. ii p. 154) Towra Kal Ta Tapa ‘Hoag (i r1) 
ddixias” (Isa. lviii 6): airy yap Ovoia (cf. Isa. lvi 7, Ecclus. 
XXXV 4), kapdia cuvrerpypévy (Ps. 1 19) Kai tov wewhaxdra. 
fuya (Prov. xi 1). 

(¢ [CE Str. iv 5. 19 (St. ii p. 25 7) kai . . pa. 


q 
q 
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(d) Iren. (IV xxix 3, Harvey i 195, Grabe IV xxxii, Mass IV xvii). 
He has quoted Ps. 118, 19; Ps. xlix; Isa. irz, 16-18. Then he says: 
‘quemadmodum alibi ait: sacrificium Deo cor contribulatum: odor 
suauitatis Deo cor clarificans eum qui plasmauit.’ 


Of these, the passage ¢ hardly comes into consideration ; but all the 
others occur in juxtaposition with Isa. i 11 sqq. and Irenaeus, who 
does not read the clause in Ps, 1, might be interpreted as referring it to 
Isaiah. It may, then, be a supplement to some text of Isaiah or to that 
of Ps. 1. But the marginal note of the MS of Barnabas is good evidence 
that it also occurred in the Apocalypse of Adam. The words would 
undoubtedly fit well into a speech of Adam, praising his Maker for 
pardon granted to him. To such an utterance Tertullian no doubt 
alludes ; and we have reason to believe that among the Adamic books 
there was one which laid stress upon Adam’s penitence after the Fall. 

In the Gelasian decree is mention ofa Penitence of Adam ; Cedrenus 
(Migne, i 41) prefaces his extract from an Adam book about the hours of 
day and night with the statement that ‘ Adam in the 6ooth year having 
repented learned by revelation concerning the Watchers and the Flood, 
and concerning repentance and the divine incarnation, and concerning 
the prayers that are sent up to God by all creatures at every hour of the 
day and night, by the hand of Uriel, the angel that is over repentance.’ . 
Such were the contents of the Apocalypse of Adam ; it included matter 
about penitence, in which a confession of Adam would naturally find 
a place. We do not, of course, possess it as a whole. The last and best 
edition of the fragments is in Patrol. Syr.i 2. The narrative portions 
may have left some traces in the Lives of Adam, and in the Conflict of 
Adam and Eve ; but the indications are that the greater part of it must 
have been Apocalyptic and not Haggadic. 


vi. Zraces of the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch in other writings. 


The text of this note is furnished by the Greek Physiologus as 
printed by Pitra Spicil. Solesm. iii p. 369 (cap. lii). 

Tov ypuTds. 

“Eorw & peyOéoratov dpveov rapa Ta TOU 
ovros piv év cis Tov Aipéva TOU dkeavod woTapov Kal Grav dvaréANe 
eis 7a Kai pavrifer tov Kdopov Tas axtivas, 
Tas mrépvyas airot & ypiy, cai Séxerar ras dxtivas Tov Kal repos 


5 abrov ews dvopds, ws yéyparrar “Ev rrépvéw airod 


pwrodira, TH kdopy pas. 

‘Eppyveia. ‘Opoiws xai riv Oeornta dv0 Tovreott 
Kai Oeordxos, xai Sexérat Tov Tov Ovpov 
iva trois ob olda Karas obv & pvowddyos 


To Tov 
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This is corrupt, and, of course, late. In 1. 2 a verb such as xarouet 
is wanted. In 1. 3 eis ra Béiby need not be wrong; it may merely 
mean ‘in the depths of the waters ’, though strictly no doubt é« rav Babav 
is required. The proceedings of the bird are obscurely expressed ‘in the 
next lines: a quotation, which will be given later, will serve to explain 
them: dzode may be for In 1. 5 airé and not airév is naturally 
looked for; in 5, 6 a various reading given by Andr. Mustodoxides in 
his text of the Physiologus (1826 ovAAoy? dvexddrwv) is to be noted, viz. : 
os yéyparra év tais rrépvéw airod: gwroedés (v./. pwrovdds) 
xoopy pas. In 1. 8 Mustodoxides has, for dyia Geordxos, 
A clearer exposition of what the Physiologus has in mind is in a 
passage of the Disputation of the Panagiote (orthodox Greek) with the 
Azymite (Latin) schismatic printed by Vassiliev in Anecdota Graeco- 
Byz., and quoted by me on the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (Apocr. 
Aneed. ii p. Ixv). It must be repeated here :— 
vids tod Geod tod Lavros Side 7d (gives 
the crown to the angels) xai évdvover tov Kai dvaréAAe, Kai 
dpvea xahovpeva ypuyi, ev Kadetrar pipes (poivig) xai 7d érepov xarbprs 
dd Kai Bpéxovew tov iva pH Kavoy Tov Kai 
rév mupos Kaiovrat ai mrépvyes Tov dpvéwy Kai dropévovew pévov Ta 
Kat madw trdyovew «is tov kal Aovovrat Kal Trepodvrat 
kai am’ épvéwy éxaipvovew pipnow ot ddéxropes . . . Kal mpo- 
trois Spvéwv (and they—the cocks—perceive the voice 
of the birds, i.e. of the Phoenix and Chaledris) xdpire Tov xpurroi kal 
onpaivovow tiv Tov kal ri A€youow;... dels 
xai évrAnpovow oi Hyouv 6 xpurrds. 
The Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (4 Baruch) §§ 6-8 gives an earlier 
account of the same matter : 
Baruch sees the sun in his chariot, ready to go forth. xai i800 dpveov 
mepitpéxov rod ws éwéa ... TO mapa- 
Tpéxet TO HAiw Kai Tas wrépvyas Séxerar Tas axrivas 
airod ... Tas wrépvyas airod Kai <ldov «ls wrepov 
abrov ypdppara tappeyéOn ws GAwvos éxwv pérpov podiwy 
TpaxicxiAiwy Kal hoay ypdppata xpvoa ... kai dvéyvwv Kai éXeyov 
yf pe ovpavds, rixroval pe rrépvyes tupds: (Slavonic 
—but the son of the father—zarpds for ... poivg xadetrar rd 
Gvopa atrov. The angels open the 365 gates of heaven. Kai 7A\Gev 
Méyoura: Curative, Ste atopy kai dxovcas 
700 dpvéou Kipue, ti éorw Krimos otros ; xai 
rovs yijs Géxropas. The sun then comes forth, and the 
Phoenix with it. Then Baruch is taken to the west and sees the sun 


and the bird returning 7d dpveov gory rerarewwpévov Kai 
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ras mrépvyas abrov. ... dui Tov xatéxew Tas ToD HAiov axtivas, Tod 
Kal THs dAonpépov Kavoews, tarewovra. Were it not for 
the wings of the Bird, no living thing could exist. 

A step further back, to the Secrets of Enoch. 1 quote the last version, 
in Pseudepigrapha of O.T. (by N. Forbes) :— 

Recension A. 12". And I looked and saw other flying elements of 
the sun, whose names are Phoenixes and Chalkydri, marvellous and 
wonderful, with feet and tails in the form of a lion, and a crocodile’s 
head ; their appearance is empurpled like the rainbow : their size is nine 
hundred measures, their wings are like those of angels, each has twelve, 


and they attend and accompany the sun, bearing heat and dew, as it is 
ordered them from God. 


(In Recension B these creatures are merely angels.) 

15' (at the rising of the sun). Then the elements of the sun, called 
Phoenixes and Chalkydri, break into song: therefore every bird flutters 
with its wings, rejoicing at the giver of light, and they broke into song 
at the commandment of the Lord. 

15°. ‘ The giver of light comes to give brightness to the whole world.’ 


If the parallel passages in the Panagiote and Baruch had been taken 
into account (they are not mentioned in Dr Charles’s notes), I think that 
the Slavonic text might have been differently translated in some par- 
ticulars. For instance, the phrase in 12" ‘ bearing heat and dew’ pretty 


" evidently refers to the warding off of the sun’s heat from the earth, and 


to the words Bpéxovow tiv HAvwov. Also in 15 what is to my mind the 
plain meaning might have emerged in some such rendering as this: 
‘Therefore every fowl (or every cock) flutters with its wings; ... and 
they utter this song at the commandment of the Lord “The giver 
of light comes to give (or perhaps Come, O giver of light ; give) light 
to the whole world”. Most likely also the plural—Phoenixes and 
Chalkydri—is misleading, and there was really only one of each kind. 
In fact, a variant MS does describe them as two in number, ‘one like 
a phoenix and the other like a chalkedris ’. 

Reverting to our first text, the Physiologus, we see that light is thrown 
on it by each of the three others. The creature described is cailed 
a yp or griffin, and Enoch’s description, with its ‘feet and tail like 
a lion’ and wings, justifies this. It lives by the ocean river: the Pana- 
giote tells us that it bathes in the ocean every day. It is the largest 
of all fowls: in Enoch its size is goo measures, in Baruch it is as long 
as 9 mountains, in the Panagiote it is (corruptly) ‘as from 9 cubits’. 
Note the recurrence of the 9. (I feel sure Dr Hughes’s emendation of 
Baruch in the Pseudepigrapha ‘circling before the sun about g cubits 
away’ is on the wrong lines, and indeed unnecessary.) Then we see 
that the ypvy had a companion (either the Phoenix or the Chaledris) on 
its daily journey, and so it has in the Panagiote and in Enoch. We 


| 
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must assume that something has fallen out, or that the source has been 
unskilfully abridged, after dvepds, but we see that the remaining words 
should run ‘as it is written on his wings, “Go forth, light-giver, give 
light to the world” ’. In Baruch the Phoenix has an inscription on his 
wings, though it is not that recorded by PAysiologus. What Physiologus 
does read is the utterance of the cock ; it is almost identical in all our 
texts, and (as Professor Burkitt remarks’) it seems clearly to be meant 
for an imitation of a cock’s crow. 

We see further that Physiologus gives us the least intelligible of all the 
accounts. This particular section does not occur in the oldest manu- 
scripts, nor, I think, in any of the ancient versions. Still, it is quite 
clear that his source depended on Baruch (and to some degree upon 
Enoch). The Panagiote has matter derived from both : perhaps he used 
a better text of Physiologus, or else the same source as the last-named. 

Physiologus is thus a witness (of a sort) to the influence of the Greek 
' Apocalypse of Baruch. I have another such to produce whose date and 
surroundings are fortunately ascertainable. 

The Spanish Abbot, St Valerius (d. 695), whose works are printed in 
Espaha Sagrada xvi and Migne /?. Z. |xxxvii, narrates several visions 
vouchsafed to his contemporaries. One such, seen by a youth named 
Baldarius (Zs. Sag. p. 385), contains the following episode. He has 
been brought before the Lord, who ordains that he shall return to 
earth, since his time is not yet fulfilled. 


Cum autem me reducerent, ait illis dominus : Sustinete modicum, quia 
sol ascendet, donec pertranseat, ne eum radii solis exaestuent. Dum 
autem sustineremus, ecce ascendebat sol ab oriente sub nos summa 
uelocitate percurrens, ignifero fulgore rutilans, atque coruscans immenso 
candore radiabat. Cuius immanis gyri rotunditas incomparabilis erat. 
Ante ipsum autem praecedens ingenti magnitudine auis rufa, et 
desuper posteriora eius fusco colore fuscata saepe reuoluto alarum 
remigio crepitanti fragore impulso aére temperabat exaestuantem eius- 
dem solis ardorem, quae alacri uelocitate properans praeteriit ; post cuius 
terribilis uisionis abscessum coepimus remeare deorsum. 


Here is the same conception as in Baruch, and in a similar setting. 
It is the first trace of the book in any Latin text that has been pointed 


out. Some quite rare apocrypha may well have been current in Spain, 
whether as importations from Africa, or under Priscillianist influence. 


M. R. JAMEs. 
1 Jewish and Christian Apocalypse p. 76 note. 


| 
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TOY Isa. viii 6. 


XAwdp does not represent Heb. now through confusion of and 
A careful search throughout the proper names of O.T. has not pro- 
duced a single instance of 5- becoming -ap, or, indeed, of final 1 
becoming -p. nde would naturally be transliterated as Swe; cf. 
Mavwe, Nwe, &c. I suggest that rod SiAwdy represents a Hebrew dual 
form, either as defectively written or, more probably, as compressed 


in pronunciation, ondwin. 
The original form of the name, as Isaiah wrote it, was ndwin — ‘the 
Out-gushing’ (pm has the same meaning)—the spring is intermittent. 
Isaiah’s phrase, nbwn p, refers to the waters of the Spring (‘Gihon’, 
‘The Fountain of the Virgin’, ‘ Birket Sitti Maryam’) as brought by 
the (old) conduit to the (old) pool, and not to the waters as in that 

Pool itself (see Cheyne SBOT. Isaiah Engl. p. 143). 

When Isaiah ‘went out to meet Ahaz’ (Isa. vii 3), that king was 
engaged in hurriedly superintending the making of new waterworks 
for the supply of Jerusalem. ‘These were intended to supplement, or 
perhaps entirely to supersede, the existing Shiloah supply, and were 
at the opposite extremity of the city, that is, at or near the north-west 
angle of the walls. ‘The waters of Shiloah’, at that time, were brought 
by the o/d conduit (discovered by Schick, see PE/QS. 1891, 
pp. 13-18) to the ‘Old (or, “Tower”) pool’ (‘ Birket el-Hamra’). 
This old conduit was a serious danger to the defences of ‘the city of 
David’: it was also liable to be cut, or tampered with, by a besieging 
force. Isaiah, however, not only deprecated the king’s panic in face of 
‘these two tails of smouldering firebrands’ (v. 4): he supported the 
claims of the Shiloah-supply. 

' Afterwards, it may have been by Isaiah’s advice and with his 
co-operation, that Hezekiah carried out his extensive alterations and 
improvements in that supply. Briefly stated, what Hezekiah did was 
this: he stopped altogether the existing upper outflow of the Spring 
of ,Gihon (‘Fountain of the Virgin’), probably also covering in and 
protecting the spring itself. In place of the old conduit (thus rendered 
useless) to the old pool, he brought the water by means of the new 
conduit (famous for its inscription) to the new pool (‘ Birket Silwan’, 
‘ Pool of Siloam’), which he made to receive it. At the same time he 


| 
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built the dam for the old pool (‘ Birket el-Hamra’); which pool of 
course henceforward yielded in honour to the new pool with its 
wonderful means of supply, but at the same time served a new purpose 
as a reservoir for the surplus waters. (In plans of Jerusalem the‘ Upper’ 
and ‘ Lower’ ‘ Pools of Gihon’ have nothing whatever to do with the 
Biblical ‘Gihon’, ‘ Fountain of the Virgin ’—see 2 b.) 

See Isa. xxii 9, 11; 2 Chron. xxxii 4, 30 (render ‘éo the west side 
of the city of David’); Ecclus. xlviii17. In Isa. 1. c. LXX’s varia- 
tions should be specially noticed. There is obvious confusion in the 
Greek, but it is not difficult to see what the translator, or the Hebrew 
scribe whom he followed, understood to have happened; e.g. ‘they 
had diverted the water of the old pool into the city . . . and ye made 
for yourselves a water between the two walls, further inwards than the 
old pool rijs xohkupByOpas dpxaias)’. 

In view of these engineering achievements, it would not be surprising 
if, side by side with the old name ‘ Shiloah’ (nbwn %), a new dual form 
‘Shilohayim ’, shortened into ‘Shiloham’, came into use as applied to 
the two pools. The dual significance, however, would in process of 
time pass from the name, as the old pool (‘ Birket el-Hamr4’) sank into 
disrepute, and the old conduit became, in all probability, wholly for- 
gotten. The name, ‘the Pool of Siloam’, thus remained as belonging 
to the new (upper) pool only. Such, I suggest, was the history of this 
word. 

The Greek translator, accordingly, would have used the dual form, 
as the form of the name familiar to him. But it is also possible that 
his Hebrew text already contained ondwn ; for this would have arisen 
easily, especially during a period when it was the usual, and therefore 
the expected, form of the name, from MT ov2dnn nbwn, through con- 
fusion of 7 and 0D (as often). 

With regard to the form DMSW2 as a dual, That dual forms in a... 
and | (cf. the Arabic ‘Silwan’) existed side by side with forms in 
Dd), }!~, for the same place-names, may be seen from the following 
list :-— 

int Gen. xxxvii 17 Awaep A 
Ayn ” 
pan =Isa.xv 5 Mesh. Inscr. 1. 31 
«Ezek. xlvii 16 B 
Gen. xxxviili14 Awav A 
Josh. xv 34 B) A 
Num.irs5 Away B 
py »  XXxxivg Apoevacy B 
1 Chron. vi 58 (MT but) Away B 
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Num. xxxii 37 Kapiadap B 
Ezek. xxv 9 
Josh. xxi 32. Mesh. Inscr. 1. 10 


pn Josh. xv 23 Acopwvaw B 
(? = pan’, ‘two perpetual springs’). 

On such dual place-names, the dual significance being, in many 
cases, disputed by some authorities, see Ges.-K. (2nd Eng. ed. 1910) 
§ 88c: Hast. DB. iii p. 213 a, footnote (Stenning). 

[Another form of the dual was probably ji-, e.g. 

prey (‘n2) 2 Chron. xiii 19 E¢pwv B 
prey (9p) ” John xi 54 
2 Chron. xiii 4 Sopopwy (or Sopwpwv) B.] 

The two forms, nby and onde, continued in use side by side: 
e.g. Neh. iii 15 MT # this is for (but LXX as MT): 
Josephus, Awd, SAwas, and YAwdp: NT Luke xiii 4: John ix 7 
(interpreted as Jerome, Siloe. 

H. W. SHEPPARD. 


EVST. 234 


(Scrivener: 227.) 


Tuis beautiful MS of xii-xiii cent. was given to Sion College, 
London, by Mr Edward Payne, but nothing is known of its previous 
history or place of origin. It consists of 247 leaves of vellum of varying 
thickness, 10} x 84, 2 columns, 19 lines of about 12-14 letters each ; 
two or more leaves are missing, of two only the corners are left, in some 
places the leaves are mended and the missing words supplied in a late 
hand, two leaves (241 and 242) are in later (Scrivener: xvi cent.) 
writing, several leaves are displaced in binding. 

The writing is large and very clear, in brownish ink, titles and 
musical notes in red, fair illuminations in gold at the beginning of each 
section, a few corrections (probably p.m.), a few marginal notes in black 
ink by a late scribe, complete system of accentuation, but some mistakes, 
also mistakes in aspiration (e.g. both dBpady and aBpady), no iota 
subscript or ascript, N épeAx. always before vowels, often before con- 
sonants, comma rarely used, the punctum between the fjyyara altered 
into a + (red ink) by the scribe who added the musical notes, signs of 
interrogation very rare. 


| 
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Itacisms are very frequent, the most numerous being: w pro o: 68, 
9 pro a: 63, o prow: 62, € pro a: 59, 7 prou: 56, « prow: 48,epro 
43, pro ea: 21°, proe: 19; 12 mistakes in pers. pronouns. 

Homoioteleuta occur Mt. xxiii 35, Mk.virs, Lk.ix1, Jn. viii 14, 
xvi 17, xix 28, 31 (?). 

A few mistakes occur in superscriptions; thus the fact that the 
pericope adulterae is described as éx tod xara Aovux. loses the importance 
it would otherwise have. Sometimes different variants (apart from 
itacisms) are found in the same passages where these occur in different 
places; thus in Jn. xix 35, which occurs in three places, we have: 
(1) éorw paptupia abrod, (2) éorw airod paptupia, (3) abrod éorw 
7) paprupia. 

Contents : 

I. Synaxarion. 

1. Daily Gospels from Easter to Pentecost foll. 1-53. 
2. caBBaroxvpraxai for rest of year from St Mt. ,, 54-82. 


3- do. from St Lk. », 83-109. 

4- do. Sexagesima—Easter Eve, » 109 b-193. 
II. Menology » 194-240. 
III. Etayyédua », 240b-end. 


Some feasts which Scrivener describes as uncommon occur in this 
MS as well as in Evst. 221 (Scrivener), viz. all those enumerated in his 
description of Evst. 221 given in Adversaria Critica Sacra, except 
Sept. 6 Eudoxius, Oct. 2 Cyprus and Justus, 30 Zenobius &c. 

This might possibly point to the same place of origin for the two 
MSS, perhaps some eastern region of the patriarchate of Constantinople 
(Scrivener on Evst. 221). It is worth noticing, that thus Mk. v 24-34 
is assigned to the feast of St Barbara (Dec. 4) in Evst. 234, Evst. 186 
(Scrivener: 221), and Evang. 559, described in the January number 
of J. 7S. 


Notable variants.* 


St Matthew. 

ii 11 pro ebpov. 13 dmoxreivar pro 22 yadiAaiav 
pro ra pépy Tadraias. iii 5 om. ‘IepoodAvpa om. ante 
"lovdaia. + post Iovdaia. 16 oipavod post mepurrepdv. 
iv 6 wédav. 44 Tois pucotow pro Tois purodvras. 47° didovs pro 
ddeAgovs. vi 18 om. 7G havepd. _—vii 25 27 
dpa post peyddy. Vili 8 Adyw pro Adyov. 13 )pépa pro dpa. 


1 idov, &c., is generally used for «Sov, &c. 
* MS collated with Lloyd and Sanday’s N.T. 
VOL. XVI. Ee 
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X 5 Om. rovs dHdexa. 8 OM. vexpois eyeipere. 39 OM. Evexey 
xi rovs pabyrds pro dativo. 15 +raira A€ywv épove ante 
é xii 32 viv aiav pro TovTy TG 35 OM. THs Kapdias. 
om. ra ante dyad. XV 32 Xvi 19 AeAnpévoy pro AcAvpévov. 
xvii 22 «is tiv TadsAaiav pro &v rH xviii 15 dpdpry pro 
29.0M, 31 Tadra pro Ta yevopeva. xix 9 om. «i. 
24 Tpvpadias pro 28 pro airois. XxX 3 OM. rH ante 
tpirnv. 6 ev pro cipev. 31 Expagay pro expaLov. xxi 3 drooréAXet. 
23 om. dddoxovr. 25 OM. 7 +éxeivos post 
23 om. oj ante A€yovres. 30 0M. Tod ante Oeod. 33 pro 
éLexAnoovto. 37 pro om. ante xapdia et 
‘xxiii § yap pro post rAarivover. 8 éore SiddoKxados pro éorw 
& xabyyyriys (alias : 6 xabyyynris 21 pro Karot- 
KovvTt. 25 dducias pro dxpacias. 26 airod pro 35 om. 
"ABeX tod Sixaiov tod aiparos (hom.). xxiv 2 om. od ante PAérere. 
om. py post otk. 9 pro post v 9 +4 iropeivas eis 
obros foros. I7 TA prom. 340m. ay. 36 
OM. Tis ante Gpas. 420M. wpa. dpxéoe. 29 Soxel Exew pro 
éxet. 440M. Xxvi I OM. Tos yap Tav- 
tore, 26 ebyapurrncas pro 270M. 70. 34 ipiv pro cor. 
40 Tis ante épxera. 52 pro 
71 avrois pro trois. 74 xxvii 30 Om. 
cis abrov. 33.6 pro ds. peOepunvevopevov pro Acyopevos. 35 OM. iva 
usque ad xAjpov (idem alias, non ergo hom.). 41+ «ai gapt- 
post 46 Aypa pro 


St Mark. 


ii 11 om. got 28 pro «av. vi 15 om. “HAdas 
usque ad ér (hom.). 25 om. airijs. _ viii 34 dxodovbeiv pro 
xv 24 om. v 28. xvi 8 om. taxi. 


St Luke. 


i 1 om. év ante jpiv. om. v.11 (hom.). 27 +«ai ratpias post oikov. 
ii 48 om. ti éroinoas jpiv ovrws; 51 post radra. 
iii 2 éwidpyuepéws. 7 pro dpyys. vi Om. v. 6%+. daroxreivar 
pro 20 obpavGy pro rot Geod. 8 om. Aéywv 
xrA et add. post v.15. §1 “Iwavvyy xai IdxwBov. 53 air pro airod. 
ix 2 wdvras pro rovs doOevoivras. 33+7dvroreante dde. 34 Aadodvros 


pro A€yovros. 35+év @ post dyarnrés. x 20 OM. 


+ Thus the two incidents are made to take place on the same Sabbath. 
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27 om. xai é tis loxvos cov. xiii 27 ddixiay. 
xiv vids pro dvos. post Vv 24+-oAAol ydp KrA. xv 26 
post éruvOdvero. om. ri cin radra, xvii g om. abrg. 
XViii pro cis epyopévy. 7 OM. Tov éxAexTav adrod. 
36 +4y ante xix 40m. xxi 4 + radra Aéyww 
16 27 trav vepedav 
pro év xxii 30 om. & tH pov. 36 mwAjoe pro 
dyopdce pro dyopardtw. xxiv 10 Om. 8% om. at ante 
éXeyov. 


St John. 


i 28 Byfavia. 50 om. co. ii 17 Karapdyera. iii 25 
‘lovdaiov. iv 16 dvdpay. 35 rerpdpyvos. 15 pro dvyyyeire. 
vi om. ris TadAaias. dvérecay. vii 26 +01 dpyxtepeis kat post 
éyvwoav. vili§ 3 porxias. 5 xalévproévde. 
post vopw. Om. AGdLew pro 6 pro éAeyov. 
éxrepdlovres. iva xatyyopiav abrod. 7 dvéxve pro 
dvaxias. abrois pro xpos adtovs. mpwrov pro mparos. Badérw AiOov 
airyv. 9 Om. xal tis aovvedjoews OM. Ews Tov 
éoxdétwv. OM. povos. pro éorioa, 10 OM. Kai usque ad 
pro yuvy. OM. exeivor oF KaTHyopol Gov. IT om. 
airy. rod viv ante pyxér. 14 OM. dels usque ad trayw 
(hom.). ix 9 avrod pro airs. 10 21 obv pro viv. 
31 dpaptwrov. 38 pro x 8 om. mpd xi 47 
+ xara rod post 4 Sipwv loxapusrys pro Sipwvos 
"loxapuitys. 160m. aitd. 25 pro xiii 8 om. 
aire ante xiv 3 om. ante 28 ropevopar pro 
irayw. xv 16 prodo. xvi 15 AapBdve pro Apperau. OM. V17 
(hom.). xvii 11 6 pro ods. 26 dédwxds por pro 
nyarnods pe. 16 wapadaPovtes tiv “Inooiv Hyayov cis TO 
pro kth. 176 prods. 200m. 6 téros. 27 
pro dpas. 28 pro cidas. om. iva usque ad 30 reréAeorae 
(hom.). 31 om, érei usque ad cafBéarov (hom. ?). 35 vide supra. 
XX 13 pro pov. 29 OM. xxi 1 Om. madw. 
2 viol pro oi. 

No notice is taken of the usual alterations made in the opening 
sentences of the liturgical Gospels, as these are not considered to be of 
any special interest to the textual critic. 

C. STEENBUCH. 


§ The collation of the pericope adulterae is given in full. 


Ee2 
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CRAMER’S CATENA ON MATTHEW. 


In vol. xii p. 106 of the JournaL Mr C. H. Turner gave a list of 
citations from Origen in the above catena, noticing that some of these 
may be wrongly assigned, especially those on Matt. xii 1 and xiv 36. 
A comparison with Chrysostom’s Homilies on Matthew shews that not 
only these two, but also the citations on Matt. xii 10, xiii 25, and xv 5, 
are wholly or mainly from Chrysostom. Thus the quotation on 
xii r is from Chrysostom, Hom. xxxix (pp. 536-537 Field; see also 
Cramer, p. 484); that on xii 6 is—except the opening sentence—from 
Hom. xl (p. 545); xiii 25 from Hom. xlvi (II p. 10); xiv 36 from 
Hom. | (p. 62), except perhaps the opening words; xv 5 (second part) 
from Hom. li (p. 72). These false ascriptioris seem confined to cc. xii- 
xv, but I may have failed to detect others. 


SMITH. 


REVIEWS 


The Problem of Christianity. By Josian Royce, Professor of the 
History of Philosophy at Harvard University. Two vols. (Mac- 
millan, 1914.) 

Tuts book is both interesting and significant, though as a whole 
disappointing. It is significant as shewing the temper of mind which 
is asserting itself in the ranks of philosophical thinkers. Professor 
Royce seeks first of all to analyse the main ideas which have been 
actually operative in the history of the Church of the New Testament 
and after ; and then, in a second volume, to enquire into the truth of 
these ideas, their relation to Reality. The three main ideas are thought 
to be (1) loyalty to the beloved community, (2) the moral burden 
of the individual, (3) the realm of grace. The main difficulty of 
vol. i is that the author seems to be attempting the impossible feat 
of finding out what is essential to New Testament Christianity, without 
acknowledging his beliefs on fundamental philosophical questions. 
Unfortunately one cannot decide any such analysis without being 
influenced ad initio, implicitly or explicitly, by beliefs as to the nature 
of Knowledge and Reality ; and, as a matter of fact, in this particular 
book, there is resulting ambiguity and indecision with reference both to 
metaphysics and to theology. ‘The truth seems to be that the attempt 
to find the essence of Christianity in one or two main doctrines is 
doomed to failure ; such a procedure always means that other and com- 
plementary doctrines, though ‘half recognized in theory, are ignored 
in practice, and onesidedness, instead of organic growth, ensues. 
Loisy criticized this tendency in Harnack (see the Introduction to his 
L’Evangile et 1’ Eglise), and 1 am bound to criticize Royce’s work for 
similar reasons, though he reaches conclusions very different from those 
of the Berlin Professor. 

To come now to Royce’s analysis. He regards the conception of the 
beloved community as the first main idea of Christianity. The indi- 
vidual, as he is empirically, is subject to an overwhelming moral burden, 
and it is only as a member of a completely ethical society that this 
burden can be rolled away. But where is this completely ethical 
society to be found? What is it that causes the community to be 
‘beloved’? We have two answers from Professor Royce. The first 
is that a cause is that which unites many selves in one, and that Christ is 
not only the spirit of the community but its lover ; the second is that the 
objects of Christian love are ‘God, the neighbour, and the one Church’, 
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and that the union with the Father involves a union with the universal 
community. If the first answer were worked out, we might acquire 
a gospel of Christ and His Church which is neither merely Liberal nor 
merely Modernist ; as it is, the second answer, being easier and not so 
far thought out, receives most attention, and Royce continues to ask 
how far an organic community can be sustained-on an empirical basis, 
i.e. without mysticism. This way Positivism seems to lie. I would 
venture to suggest that a closer study of the eschatological hope in the 
New Testament Church and of the doctrine of the Ascension is 
necessary before we can advance beyond Royce’s difficulty. 

The second main Christian idea is that of ‘the moral burden of the 
individual’. Professor Royce well insists that the doctrine of sin is not 
merely the doctrine of conduct, and that the big problem is how we 
came to value conduct as meaning something. Our moral self-con- 
sciousness, he tells us, is a product of social life: it is in the conflict 
and criticism between individuals in a society that moral advance seems 
to be won, and yet every moral law which is recognized by a social 
group is a registration of advance up to that time, and in so far limits 
the conflict and criticism. Now the trouble is that a false self-con- 
sciousness arises when the individual resents this collective will as 
seemingly oppressive, the result being that the individual acquires 
a mind which can give only a half-hearted assent to his deepest desires, 
which include and transcend the moral laws of his society. A conflict 
is set up between the ‘ social will’ and this maimed individuality ; to be 
‘under the law’ is to be unable to escape from this conflict without 
surrender of conscience one way or the other. Mere self-assertion 
against the community when there is little self to assert becomes as 
futile as mere passivity to a society of a low order. 

So the third main Christian idea is claimed as necessary, viz. ‘The 
Realm of Grace’. Royce well insists that it is not loyalty to any and 
every community which saves, but ‘loyalty to the Lord and His com- 
munity’; also that individuals and communities are two different kinds 
of being, both being known through empirical deeds. Now, the 
problem of the origination of the loyal life can only be solved by one 
who unites in himself these two kinds of being. There has to be 
created both a loveable community and a true love for such a com- 
munity. It is well recognized by Royce that the example of a detached 
individual could not suffice for such a creative deed, since the detached 
individual cannot be separated from his community, which is to begin 
with not loveable. And he further confesses that to St Paul the origin 
of grace was Christ’s love for the community, that Christ was to him 
a supernatural being, and that the Trinitarian doctrine is the inevitable 
result of this belief. Yet, on the other hand, he seems to take back 
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these statements by insisting that the problem of Grace is a purely 
human problem (i 191, 192), and that it was ‘a purely human motive 
which forced the Christian consciousness to say that its community was 
due to the Master who died’ (i 206). 

In chapter vi, Professor Royce attempts to deal at closer range with 
the problem of Grace. He protests against the ‘ once-born’ attitude 
of Matthew Arnold with regard to sin, and draws attention to the 
Christian doctrine of ‘ Wilful Sin’ as the most suggestive line of approach 
to the doctrine of Grace. We all have some ideals, and we recognize 
that to commit certain actions would make us ‘totally false’ (i 246) ; 
when we are false to these accepted ideals, we are false to our own will 
and to our own cause. This actually happens, and the problem is how 
man can return to the old loyalty and the old acceptance of the ideal. 
What sort of atonement, if any, is possible? The ‘angry God’ theory 
and the idea of penal satisfaction is rightly rejected by Royce as being 
of no use to the repentant traitor ; yet, on the other hand, the modern 
‘liberal’ theory, that contemplation of the sacrifice of Christ arouses 
repentance, misses the central difficulty, viz. that already the compelling 
power of love has been consciously opposed (i 289). An easy forgive- 
ness, the removal of the sense of penalty, confidence in the traitor’s 
good intentions for the future, all this cannot provide the needed 
reconciliation. Royce concludes that the reconciliation must therefore 
be ‘created’ by a new deed which is done by the community or on its 
behalf, by one who is not stained by the traitor’s deed and in whom the 
spirit of the community is incarnate (i 304). This One must perform 
a creative deed which could not have happened apart from the treason, 
and which yet so transforms the world that it is better than it could 
have been had the treason not happened. ‘The worst of tragedies has 
to become the means of an otherwise impossible triumph. Hence 
Royce recognizes that the Christian atonement is an objective accom- 
plishment, Christ’s work, and not merely the effect of Christ’s work 
in man, but he goes on to say that this Christian doctrine is ‘ only the 
symbolical expression’ of an objective postulate which is purely human, 
that to every act of treason there will be an act of atonement (i 322). 

The ambiguity latent in these last two statements becomes patent 
in chapter vii on the ‘Christian Doctrine of Life’. The truth is that 
Royce has not the metaphysical background necessary to explain the 
rationale of even the symbolical relation between the Christian atone- 
ment and ‘the objective moral postulate’. It is stated that the 
Christian doctrine of life is, that God loves the individual only as 
a member of the community of the Kingdom of Heaven’ (i. 349) ; 
Royce, however, does not make clear how the beloved community 
is based in Reality. He asserts that ‘there is a unity above the 
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individuals which wins them to itself’ (i 351). It seems obvious that 
only by making clear this metaphysical notion of ‘a unity above the 
individuals’ will the doctrine of Grace be explicated. But the author 
seems to flutter between the horns of the doctrinal dilemma. He 
speaks further on (i 405) of ‘the doctrine of the two levels of human 
existence’, the lower level being the human individual and the higher 
level ‘ Man the Community’. Is then this higher level of life to which 
man has to be won only an ideal human society? If so, Positivism is 
true, and we had better say so; but if this higher level of life can be 
called ‘a realm of life which is infinitely superior to any human life we 
now experience’ (i 408), then Royce must commit himself to something 
like the Trinitarian doctrine of God. Then ‘the unity above the 
individuals’ (the Son) becomes different from the God (the Father) 
who loves the individuals as members of the Community, and yet 
necessarily related to Him. It is because Royce does not definitely 
take sides in this matter that all the ambiguity arises as to the history 
of early Christianity. On the one hand we are told that ‘the human 
source of the Christian doctrine of life was the early Christian com- 
munity’; on the other, that ‘Jesus set in motion the vital impetus and 
made the Christian religion possible’, Clearly nothing is done to 
shew how in our blessed Lord ‘the two levels of existence’ are united, 
and this, according to Royce’s own contention, is the main point. 

In the last chapter of vol.i the attitude of ‘the modern mind’ to 
Christianity is considered under three propositions, (1) that man needs 
an absolute gospel which will give absolute satisfaction to his needs, 
(2) that the needs of which man is conscious change with the changing 
social structure, (3) that a distinction must be drawn between the 
Christian ‘life-doctrines’ and the traditional theology and institu- 
tionalism. It is only the modern man, who is in a position to give 
a significant summary of the history of Religion, who is claimed by 
Royce to assert these propositions. 

In criticism of this chapter, I must observe that underlying the 
second and third propositions there is a common error in the midst of 
much truth. How comes it about that men fail to be conscious of 
their fundamental needs, and that when their real needs remain un- 
satisfied, the social structure often collapses? It may well be that part 
of the collective social will of the present day, which does ot support 
institutional Christianity, has gone wrong in just this way. Royce 
himself admits that ‘ private individual illumination’ is neither a cure 
for the present situation nor true to the genius of the Christian doctrine 
of life, and that therefore theology and institutionalism are ultimately 
necessary (i 398). But his attitude to the actual creeds and actual 
institutions is by no means clear. As with Eucken, so with Royce, 
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their excellent intentions give theologians little or no practical help, and 
there is much to be said for the view that most people are more likely 
to find their way to the true Christian doctrine of life through a loyal 
and intelligent use of Christian theology and practice as a whole, than 
through the sparse and one-sided theology and practice to which 
Professor Royce would seem to be loyal, or through the renewal of 
Christianity ‘ outside the Churches’ which Eucken seems to desire. 

Volume ii sets out to discuss the truth of the main Christian ideas of 
life. Philosophically it is the beginning of an attempt to deal with the 
problem of the One and the Many, an attempt which seeks to take us 
beyond the relativism of Pragmatism, the conceptualism of Neo-Realism, 
and the mere intuitionism of Bergson. Interpretation rather than 
ideation or intuition is, to Royce, the fundamental cognitive act of our 
temporal experience. It involves an interpreter, that which is inter- 
preted, the one to whom the interpretation is made, the standard by 
which the interpretation is controlled. At some length Royce applies 
this to our knowledge of Nature and of other human selves: and then, 
when all the ideal elements of our life point in the one direction, he 
would have his readers accompany him through interpreting loyalty to 
the ideal community to the final objective reference to God as the 
Interpreter of the temporal process. 

Now what is meant by ‘God as Interpreter of the world’? The 
whole second volume is an attempt to make this clear. 

In the first place, Royce insists that all concrete metaphysics must 
begin with the ‘doctrine of the Spirit in the community’ ; otherwise 
it becomes mere conceptualism, and even if some kind of a theism is 
reached, it is not Christian. Only a theism, which grows out of the 
doctrine of the ideal community and of the Divine Spirit as con- 
stituting the united life of the community, can take into full account 
the Christian fact; and it is only as we can find ‘some metaphysical 
theory of the community and of its relation, if such relation it possesses, 
to the Divine Being’, that we are beginning to understand the Christian 
Creed, which includes ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost, the Holy Catholic 
Church, the Communion of Saints’. 

The problem to notice here is how the community can have such 
a unity as can sustain a relation with the Divine Being. Royce sees 
the centrality of this, but his elucidation of it is clearly the weak point 
of the volume. The Logos Christology with the Trinitarian doctrine 
has been the orthodox way of dealing with this difficulty, but there is 
not in this book any attempt to understand and re-interpret these 
doctrines. The result is that his answer as to ‘ how the unitary life of 
a community is constituted’ is an attempt to treat a true community as 
merely a product of Time, as a society of memory and of hope. Surely 
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it is a relation to the Eternal, approached through the temporal outlook of 
memory and hope, that constitutes the unity either of an individual or 
of a society. Certainly Royce has to admit that St Paul’s religious 
synthesis was gained ‘by uniting memory and hope’ (ii 78), and I am 
constrained to add that the fixedness of the historical facts of Jesus 
Christ’s life and death and of the cataclysmic hope of the kingdom in 
and through Him somehow inevitably unite and effectively symbolize 
the eternal and the once for all. 

Apart from Eternity, the past and the future cannot be united. 
When the Eternal is not given its true place, love for the common life 
of a community, if it ever really happened, would cause the individual 
to vanish, which in the Christian redemption is just what does not 
happen. 

However much the reference to memory and hope is psychologically 
necessary for the Christian community, its life would fall apart into the 
actual and the ideal, if that is all. This Royce would deplore, and yet 
it will always happen if the Eternal is put merely at the end of a temporal 


' process. ‘The present vision of the unity of the life of the community 


needs for its realization something more than a temporal occurrence or 
an outlook of memory and of hope. Royce struggles with this fact 
when he implies that the vision of the spiritual unity of the community 
can never happen as a mere occurrence in the life of a finite interpreter. 
In fact, it is from the inability of finite mind to carry the process of 
interpretation to its goal that he passes to the objective reference 
to God. 

But the difficulties of his argument follow him. He continues to 
speak of ‘God and the Communion of Saints’, but this is not the 
language of the Saints themselves as to the Beatific Vision of the 
Blessed Trinity. What, then, does this phrase mean? It does xot 
mean to Royce the position of philosophical Singularism, viz. that there 
is only one subject of predication and that all human beings are only 
modes in God’s life, i.e. His predicates. God is, to Royce, the Inter- 
preter of the wor/d of spirits to each individual (ii 219), and, again, 
‘God is the Spirit of the Community who compares and, ¢hrough a real 
4fe, interprets all the individuals’, 

It seems that Royce can only escape Singularism by making more 
explicit what is this ‘vea/ Zife’ which forms the absolute standard of 
God’s interpretation. Only so can he win any right to talk of a world 
of Spirits at all. ‘The issue seems clear. Either we are to believe in 
an objective spiritual realm or ‘world of interpretation’ (ii 160) in which 
alone we learn to acknowledge the being and inner life of our fellow-men 
and which is separable in thought from the individuals interpreted—or 
we fall back into the pluralistic view that the rapport of souls is a matter 
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of haphazard experiment. This latter view, with its corollary of the 
mutability of truth, Royce would certainly reject, and he also makes 
clear that the endless and never quite completed approach to the 
apprehension of truth by means of interpretative signs does not destroy 
the necessary reference to absolute truth all the way. Yet it cannot be 
said that he quite takes us over to a xécpos vontds or a theology of the 
Second Person of the Trinity. Without this the phrase ‘God and the 
Communion of Saints’ is ambiguous. 

I do not think that such a criticism need imply the adoption of 
a ‘static view of Reality’ (ii 270), which Royce rightly and vigorously 
opposes. ‘The one right attitude of Will’ (ii 323) is at once given to 
us in the Christian realm of Grace, and yet we have éo search for it 
through a series of acts in time. The differentia of Christian morality 
is the command ‘ Be what you essentially are in Christ, i.e. as a member 
of His Body’. Royce recognizes that always, despite all modern com- 
plications, the loyal individual can find some fragment of the true 
community actually existing in perfection, though not of course in 
completion (ii 253, 276). But he does not help us to understand how 
the ideal thus becomes fact in and through Christ. It is not enough 
to say that ‘ we always stand in the presence of the Divine interpretation 
of the temporal process and can be, if we choose, members of the true 
universal community’; since it is just this problem of choice which, 
apart from union with Jesus Christ, has baffled man’s aspirations after 
the true loyalty from the beginning. 

One final word, on the Jesus and Christ controversy, which is treated 
in chapter xv, under the now common title of ‘The Historical and the 
Essential’. Royce, as we have seen, takes the one essential article of 
the Creed to be ‘the Divine Spirit dwelling in the living Church redeems 
mankind’; and he relies on the true statement that ‘the religious 
experience of the community lies at the basis of the whole Christo- 
logical developement’ (ii 338) to argue that it is possible to accept or 
reject either orthodox or liberal doctrines of the Person of Christ. 
This attitude of a ‘plague on both your houses’ would be justified as 
a matter of tactics if Christological discussion had degenerated into 
barren conceptualism. But Royce goes further, and asks us to ‘hold 
fast’ the faith of the Pauline Churches, while giving up the doctrine of 
the Person of the Founder as ‘ not being the core of the gospel’. 

Now the faith of the Pauline Churches, on Royce’s own admission, 
included the following beliefs: (1) ‘Christ is the indwelling Spirit 
of the community and His Personal History is for the Church an 
historical reality spiritually interpreted’ (ii 369) ; (2) The Cross, Death, 
Resurrection, and Appearance of the Lord are to the Church doth 
historical and essential (ii 356); (3) The Church believes that, 
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‘through the might of the Spirit, the world has found its deliverer; the 
Divine Spirit has appeared on earth and now dwells in the community 
of the faithful’ (ii 375). 

Royce, then, argues that just as New Testament symbols as to the 
end of the world were but images of the truth, so with the symbols of 
the ‘way in which the world was redeemed’. We must grant that the 
redemption of the world, ‘the coming of the end’, cannot become 
completely visible at any moment of Time, and it is well to emphasize 
the fact that our Lord never held that the coming of the kingdom was 
identifiable with any event or string of events in His historical career. 
Also, we must agree with Royce and with St Augustine that the theses 
of dogmatic theology cannot be froved by historical evidences and 
apart from the religious experience of the Church. 

But if we wish to know why Redemption was turned from an aspira- 
tion into a fact at a certain period of the world’s history, we cannot 
brush aside the Christdlogical problem as Royce would have us do. 
Why did the conception and hope of the Saviour-Lord, e. g., find its 
fulfilment in the New Testament Church, when their application to the 
mystery religions of the Hellenistic age broke down? How was it 
that ‘the insight into the meaning of all that occurs in Time’ (ii 378), 
an insight which is God’s life, became operative in human history 
through Jesus and through no one else. Only a true theory of Eternity 
could enable us to answer these questions, and it would seem that this 
is only possible on the basis of a really Christian Mysticism. Part of 
the truth, into which the ‘Spirit in the Church’ is to lead us, is the 
truth about the Person of our Lord, and we dare not wave it aside with 
Royce. Neither the Liberal nor the Modernist interpretation of the 
statement ‘Jesus is the Christ’ is adequate, and we are not likely to 
make progress till we understand more of the word ‘is’, i.e. of the 
problem of identity. 

But if Royce has done little for us on this central point, he has done 
much for us by his fresh treatment of the way in which it should be 
approached. 


H. K. ARCHDALL. 
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The Books of the Apocrypha: their Origin, Teaching, and Contents. 
By the Rev. W. O. E. OrsterLEy, D.D. (Robert Scott, London, 
1914.) 

Dr OksTERLEY’s book consists of two parts. The first contains an 
introduction to the Apocrypha in general, and the second deals with 
the various books in turn. 

Dr Oesterley begins by examining the influence of Hellenism upon 
Jewish life and thought in the last three centuries B.c. Then after 
a glance at the ‘Apocalyptic Movement’ he passes on to give an 
account of the Scribes, the Pharisees, and the Sadducees. He makes 
rather a labour of distinguishing between the first two (p. 127), whereas 
in reality there is little danger of confusing them. The Pharisees 
were a party: the Scribes were a class, the lawyer-class, occupied with 
the transmission and interpretation of the Law. The word /-r-sh, 
therefore, if used, as Dr Oesterley argues, in the sense ‘interpreter’, 
would more naturally have been applied to the latter than to the former. 
As applied to the Pharisees the word is better explained in the usual 
way from its root meaning ‘separated’, and regarded as being originally 
a kind of nickname (cf. ‘ Methodists’). 

In his description of the Sadducees Dr Oesterley follows Leszynsky 
(Die Sadduzier, 1912), and writes with conspicuous fairness and 
sympathy. ‘The next two chapters give a clear and interesting account 
of the origin of the Old Testament Canon and the meaning of the 
terms ganaz and apocrypha. They are followed by a chapter on 
Apocalyptic literature which is by no means so satisfactory. Dr Oesterley 
seems to pay attention to the opinions of two or three of the previous 
writers on this subject rather to the neglect of others. Why, for 
instance, is there no reference to the work of Bousset, and why 
is Prof. Burkitt’s Jewish and Christian Apocalypses mentioned (e. g. 
p- 219) only to be otherwise ignored? So many of the conclusions with 
regard to the authorship and date of the several portions of the various 
Apocalyptic writings rest on insecure foundations, that it may be 
doubted whether a short summary of them is worth the space it 
occupies in a book of this kind. 

For it would have been a real gain if the book had been kept smaller 
and less expensive. Dr Oesterley tells us that he has had the ‘ intelligent 
general reader’ primarily in view, and that his book was originally 
intended to be a contribution to the ‘ Library of Historic Theology’. 
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It might have been worth while to keep more nearly to the original 
intention even at the cost of considerable omissions. The summaries 
at the ends of the chapters, for instance, would scarcely have been 
missed ; and though the plan of the book makes a certain amount of 
repetition inevitable, a more determined effort to avoid it might have 
saved a good deal of space. 

A chapter on the Wisdom Literature, and a long and interesting one 
on the Doctrinal Teaching of the Apocrypha, close Part I of the book. 

In Part II Dr Oesterley examines the books of the Apocrypha one 
by one and discusses their authorship and date, their purpose and 
teaching, and finally their value for the study of the New Testament. 

Like many other writers on the subject, Dr Oesterley is perhaps 
inclined to over-estimate the evidence for the literary use of Apocryphal 
books by the writers of the New Testament ; e.g. for the use of Tobit 
by St Paul (p. 369). But on the whole Dr Oesterley’s conclusions are 
marked by moderation and are evidently the result of wide and thought- 
ful reading. 

The chapters on Ecclesiasticus, Tobit, and Judith are particularly 
clear and illuminating. It is a little surprising to find no mention of 
Mr Edwyn Bevan’s House of Seleucus in the bibliography of chapter vii 
on the First Book of Maccabees; or, again, to see the dependence of 
Wisdom upon Ecclesiastes assumed (p. 457) without any reference to 
Dr Gregg’s important arguments to the contrary (J. A. F. Gregg, Wisdom, 
Introd. pp. xxiv-xxvi). But in general, even where we may not agree 
with Dr Oesterley’s judgements (e.g. as to the composite character of 
the Book of Wisdom), we cannot fail to be impressed by the care with 
which he pronounces them. 

Carefulness, indeed, characterizes the whole book. There are very 
few misprints (e. g. p. 124, ‘ three’ for ‘there’; p. 151, ‘ epipraphic’ for 
‘epigraphic’; p. 210, ‘1921’ for ‘1912’), only an occasional wrong 
reference (e.g. p. 195, Ecclus. 50” should be 51”; p. 236, Prov. 22 
should be Prov. 17%), and there are full indexes. 

To this general carefulness there is but one exception, and that is in 
the matter of literary style. A little more attention to style would have 
been well repaid, and would have greatly increased the attractiveness of 
what is already a valuable aid to the general student of the Apocrypha. 


J. W. Hunky. 
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The Doctrine of God in the Jewish Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture. By H. J. Wicxs, D.D. (Hunter & Longhurst, London, 
1915.) 

In this volume Dr Wicks presents first a brief statement of the period 
to which he assigns the various writings with which he deals, and then 
elaborates his subject under three main topics—the Transcendence, 
the Justice, and the Grace of God. The treatment adopted is that of 
examining the writings seriatim in relation to each of the three topics 
just mentioned, a brief statement of results being added at the close of 
each of the three chapters. ‘This method has the serious disadvantage 
of making the book somewhat disjointed reading, but students of the 
period will find it a great convenience to have the evidence from any 
one of these writings gathered thus in separate paragraphs under the 
several topics. The Palestinian and non-Palestinian schools are properly 
distinguished. 

The danger of treating these Apocryphal and Apocalyptic writings as 
presenting for the most part a fairly consistent body of opinion is still 
perhaps insufficiently appreciated. In the past, at least, it has given 
rise to misconceptions which are by no means generally dispelled. For 
instance, there is a measure of truth in the prevalent notion that in 
post-exilic Judaism, God became increasingly the God of a far-away 
heaven, governing the universe through many intermediaries, and very 
indirectly concerned by human affairs or human prayers. This view, 
however, is also sufficiently false to make it most mischievous and 
misleading. Dr Wicks, in his chapter on ‘the Transcendence of 
God’, deals very fairly with this important question, agreeing e.g. with 
Mr Abrahams and others (as against Dr Fairweather) that the Jewish 
circles represented by this literature did not feel God, however highly 
exalted, to be remote from human interests: ‘only in Enoch 1-36 is 
a harmful view of Transcendence found.’ 

The ‘ Justice’ of God is discussed, first, in relation to the problem of 
His dealings with the Gentiles. The evidence gathered under this 
head furnishes a specially clear warning of the rashness of dogmatizing 
in a sentence as to what ‘the Apocalyptic school’ said or thought ; 
for the most remarkable diversity of opinion on this subject is displayed 
by the Apocalyptic writers among themselves, as well as between them 
and the Rabbinic schools. There was, it would seem, a tendency in 
the direction of a narrower nationalism in Israel; yet even in the later 
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period a nobler attitude was never without representatives, and on 
the whole there was a real preponderance of generous hopes regarding 
God’s purposes towards the Gentile world. The problem of prosperity 
and adversity in its bearing on the Justice of God is also considered. 

In the chapter on ‘the Grace of God’ we are given a discussion of 
the question to what extent God was conceived as forgiving, as aiding 
men in the moral struggle, or as being essentially Love. On the 
important passage Zcc/us. xxviii t f ‘. . . Forgive thy neighbour the hurt 
that he hath done thee, and then thy sins shall be pardoned when 
thou prayest’, which Edersheim rejected as a Christian interpolation, 
Dr Wicks has some interesting comments. He concludes that the verse 
is genuine, but that it does not inculcate universal forgivingness, the 
context as a whole indicating that the duty is limited to one’s neighbour, 
i.e. it applies to friends but not to foes. In dealing with /udilees, it is 
held (against Dr Hughes) that the author of that work failed to realize 
that morality is an affair of the heart and involves an inward cleansing : 
‘there is nothing to make us think that the writer is condemning wrong 
desire in itself, apart from an act.’ On the other hand, concerning the 
undue emphasis laid on the ritual law by /udilees, Dr Wicks shews 
a sympathy which is the essence of fair criticism ; for he sees that this 
weakness arose from the desperate need of combating the widespread 
apostasy from Israel, which was an urgent problem of the period. 

A very frank summary of the moderate attainments of these writers is 
given in conclusion. It is a merit of this volume that, for all his ability 
and readiness to see the best in the literature, the author has not 
suffered himself to magnify its virtues unduly. Incidentally, we have 
some valuable remarks on difficult passages; e.g. strong reasons are 
given for dissenting from the pronouncement of Dr Charles that ‘the 
favourable views of the Judaism of the second century B.c. as to the 
future of the Gentiles all but wholly disappeared in this (the first 
century) age’ (p. 195). Again, the author differs (p. 321) from the 
interpretation of the Salathiel Apocalypse which is advanced by 
Mr Box in his volume Zhe Ezra Apocalypse. 

It is a pity that the ‘Conclusions’, in which the several topics are 
summed up, have been restricted to such very narrow limits. For all 
except special students of the literature, the work would have gained 
considerably if Dr Wicks had allowed himself to discuss the purport 
of his findings at greater length, for the subject is not only of importance 
for the developement of Judaism and for the New Testament, but also 
one of deep general interest. 


W. A. L. 
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Epictetus and the New Testament. By Dovuctas S. SuHarp, M.A., B.D. 
(Manch.). (C. H. Kelly, 1914.) 

Mr Suarp has collected a number of passages from Epictetus and 
from the New Testament which shew resemblances in thought, in 
vocabulary, or in syntax, between the writers of the early Christian 
Church and the great exponent of later Stoicism. Some of the passages 
he cites are of interest ; for instance, he shews that the use of wnpidiov 
in Epictetus supports Deissman’s suggestion (Mew Light &c. pp. 41-44) 
that the rypa of the New Testament was a bag for collecting alms, not 
a bag for holding bread (as Suidas). But the book lacks method, and 
many of the parallels adduced cannot be treated seriously. A reference 
to ‘Liddell and Scott’ would have shewn that the form Baciiwooa 
occurs not only in Epictetus and in the New Testament, but also in 
Xenophon and in Theocritus. Epictetus says (diss. i 2, 3) that ‘when 
a man feels it reasonable to do so, he goes and hangs himself (dareAOav 
amyyéato)’, We do not think that many people will suspect a covert 
allusion to Judas Iscariot, although Mr Sharp thinks this possible (p. 3). 

On p. 13 Mr Sharp quotes diss. ii 22, 36: cidis dxpiBds 7d Tod 
TlAdrwvos, dxovoa oréperat THis GAnOeias. He says that 
dxovoa must be regarded as equivalent to ob éxodca, and that therefore 
we have here a parallel to the construction of such passages as Rom. 
iii 20 ob taca capt airod. He then proceeds to 
discuss the question as to whether this construction is necessarily a 
Hebraism. He thinks that we are not bound to assume Hebraic 
influence, and adds that ‘if we are to understand the phrase as a quota- 
tion from Plato—«idas rod TAdrwvos—the possibility of 
Hebraic influence becomes very remote’. The possibility is not ‘very 
remote’: it is out of the question. The reference to Plato Soph. 228c, 
Yuxnv -ye topev dxoveay wav éyvootcay, may be found on p. 86 of 
the Teubner ed. of Epictetus. But the construction is perfectly 
normal ; the emphasis falls naturally on dxovea—‘ every soul which is 
deprived of the truth, is deprived against its will’. 

There is but a single reference (p. 59) to Bonhéffer’s Epiktet und 
das Neue Testament. No student of this subject can afford to neglect 
Bonhéffer’s discriminating analysis. 

J. M. Creep. 


The Parables of the Gospel. By Lroroip Fonck, S.J. Translated from 
the 3rd edition of Die Parabeln des Herrn. (B. Herder, London, 
1915.) 

WE might have expected in this work by Fr Fonck a fuller statement 
of the grounds on which he bases his theory of the parables, and he 
VOL, XVI. Ff 
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might at least have tried to meet the very real difficulties of the 
problems raised by other writers. As it is, the book can scarcely be 
called more than a popular exposition, For example, Fr Fonck finds 
it necessary to appeal to the authority of Leo XIII to induce his 
readers not to be satisfied with the Vulgate alone, but, in addition to 
that, to use the other ancient versions and witnesses to the text, and 
especially the original Greek. He has no good word to say for all the 
valuable work that has been done on the parables during the last thirty 
years: he simply accuses Jiilicher and others of ‘ gratuitous assertions 
which proceed from misconception and prejudice’. Having thus 
disposed of modern criticism of the parables, he thinks that nothing 
more need be said about it, and with equal ease he disposes of those 
who think that St Matthew was dependent on St Mark or St Luke. 

Those who are interested in the view put forward in this book—and 
indeed still held by a large number of people in spite of Jiilicher’s 
work —that the purpose of our Lord’s parables was the blinding, stupefy- 
ing, and hardening of His hearers, will find it better expressed by 
Dr Bugge.' No doubt some readers will derive from Fr Fonck’s book 
material that will be acceptable for their meditations or sermons, but it 
is difficult to think that it can serve any other useful purpose. 


L. E. BRowne. 


Clement of Alexandria: a Study in Christian Liberalism. By R. B. 
To.uincton, B.D. Two volumes. (Williams & Norgate, 1914.) 


Cement of Alexandria has proved to be one of the most fascinating 
of the Fathers of the Early Church, if we may judge by the number of 
books which have been written in recent years about him and his work. 
The latest of these is the work of Mr Tollington. His volumes, how- 
ever, are not superfluous; for whereas other writers have devoted their 
attention for the most part to the discussion of particular points or 
aspects in Clement’s teaching, Mr Tollington sets out to draw a picture 
of the life and work of Clement as a whole. Moreover, he has in view 
not so much the specialist, though even the specialist may find much 
that is of value in these volumes, as the needs of the more ordinary 
reader who wishes to know something about the men who moulded the 
thought of the Early Church. Accordingly he has little to say about 
Clement that is new; he has no novel theories to propose ; his work 
may be described, in words he himself uses of Clement, as ‘a resultant 
rather than a creative force’; he is ‘learned rather than original’. 
With the general reader, then, in view, a considerable space is occupied 


1 Die Haupt-Parabeln Jesu, 1903. 
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in putting in the local colouring, in drawing a picture both of Clement's 
more immediate surroundings and of the wider world of his time. 
This is extremely well done, and enables the reader to reconstruct 
a good picture of Clement at his work, in spite of the meagreness of 
our knowledge of the events of his life. 

But when Mr Tollington passes on to discuss Clement’s doctrinal 
teaching, he has a definite object in view, an object which is implied in 
the sub-title of his work—‘a Study in Christian Liberalism’. Clement’s 
conception of Christianity, as has often been pointed out, has a special 
value for all times of change ; and an attempt is here made to draw out 
the contributions which can be found in his teaching to help us in these 
days which are pre-eminently times of change. This is not an easy task 
to attempt, and it has several obvious dangers ; it is no small praise to 
say that Mr Tollington has to a large extent escaped them. The 
greatest danger is that of reading the present too much into the past, 
of trying to force present-day questions into the frame-work of past 
difficulties. 

The real help which can be gained from a study of such a teacher 
as Clement takes the form not so much of finding an answer to our 
problems as of providing an example of the spirit in which such 
problems should be approached. Present-day difficulties arise mainly 
from a conception of historical criticism, of science, and of philosophy, 
which is completely foreign to Clement’s environment, and it would 
be an anachronism to look for material to meet these new difficulties 
in his writings. Accordingly, little or no attempt is made in these 
volumes to compare Clement’s philosophy of Christianity with the 
attempts which are now being made to reconstruct and to reinterpret 
Christianity. But the spirit and ideals which should actuate the 
Christian teacher in approaching the problems which his own age 
provides must always be the same. Among such general principles 
which a modern religious teacher might learn from Clement, the most 
important is perhaps the synthetic attitude of mind, the willing- 
ness to note similarities rather than points of difference, the avoidance 
of any premature and exclusive dogmatism. We may learn, too, 
from Clement to be willing to draw upon all sources of knowledge 
in attempting to commend the Gospel as the answer to the spiritual 
needs of a thoughtful but often neglected minority. Such an attitude 
of mind will be based on a more liberal view of the work of the Holy 
Spirit than has always prevailed ; just as Clement was able to recognize 
the activity of the Logos in the teaching of Greek philosophers, so we 
must be willing to find room for the guidance of the Spirit in the work 
of all sincere searchers after truth, if we are to avoid that worst type of 
scepticism which can find no signs of His activity in things present. 

F f2 
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The work of reconciliation, which is the peculiar task of this age, 
calls for men of broad mind and sober piety, who can combine intelli- 
gence with a spirit of charity and of sweet reasonableness. It is the 
picture of such a man that Mr Tollington has drawn in these volumes, 
and the picture is an attractive and an inspiring one. 


G. A. CHASE. 


Grand Catalogue des manuscrits arméniens de la Bibliotheque des PP. 
Mekhitharistes de Saint-Lazare. Premier vol. Par le P. Basie 
SARGHISSIAN. (& Venise, 1914.) 


Tuis first instalment of the catalogue of the Armenian MSS of San 
Lazaro is in modern Armenian, and fills 838 columns of small print. 
It is methodically arranged on the same plan as Dr Dashian’s catalogue 
of those of the Mekhitharist Library in Vienna, and includes only the 
codices of the Bible, of the Psalter, Gospels, and New Testament. Of 
the Bible twenty-four codices are described, about one third of them 
incomplete. The oldest dated complete codex is no. 1, of A. D. 1319 ; 
the next oldest is no. 12 of 1332; no. 5, undated, is attributed to the 
thirteenth century. No. 6 is of the fourteenth, and is interpolated with 
the text of the ‘Three Witnesses’. No. 8 was written 1341-1355. 
Among the incomplete copies, no. 22 contains the Sapiential Books, and 
was written in 1201. No. 20, of the twelfth to thirteenth centuries, 
contains the Pentateuch ; no. 17, written in 1257, Isaiah and Pentateuch ; 
no. 21, of the thirteenth century, Wisdom and Job; no. 18, of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, the Sapiential Books and Prophets. 

No. 10, written 1418-1422, contains f. 510, the lost Letter of Baruch, 
entitled: ‘ Answer of the Letter, which Jeremiah sent to the Captives 
in Babylon as the Lord commanded to be addressed to them.’ 

It begins: ‘ Because of the sins which ye have committed before God, 
ye shall be carried into captivity, into the hands of Nabugodonosor 
king of Babylon, servant of the Lord. And ye shall be there many 
years, a long time, about seven ages. Thereafter I will bring you forth 
thence in peace. But next ye shall behold in the land of Babylon idols 
wrought of silver, of gold, of wood, and of stone. Upon their shoulders 
they shall lift and carry them, to strike terror into the heathen.’ 

Ends : ‘ For these same gods shall be eaten of worms for a reproach 
unto the world. Well is it for a man who hath not idols, at least 
he shall be saved from reproach among his companions.’ 

This Letter is rather longer than the Epistle of Jude, and seems 
to have been rendered from Greek or Syriac in the fifth century. It 
does not occur in any other biblical MS and is unedited. 
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Among the sixty Psalters, no. 25 is of the tenth to eleventh centuries. 
The oldest Gospel is no. 86, a choice codex in uncials which once 
belonged, and seems to have been written for, the Princess Mlqé, queen 
of the Ardsruni dynasty. Its date is therefore a.p. 851-922. Like 
most ancient copies it lacks the last twelve verses of Mark, Luke xxii 43, 
John v 4, John vii 53—viii 11. The next oldest is no. 103 of the 
ninth to tenth centuries, which lacks the last twelve verses of Mark. 
No. 116 was written in 1007 in Adrianople in the reign of the Emperor’ 
Basil. No. 123 belongs to the ninth to tenth centuries, and is imperfect. 
No. 139 is partly of the tenth, partly of the twelfth century. These 
codices are all written in uncials, with the Ammonian Canons added in 
the margins ; against the text the lections for various feasts are often 
marked. Of the twelfth century there are three dated Gospels, no. 179 
of 1151, no. 87 of 1181, no. 124 of 1200, and there are thirteen more 
before the year 1254. 

The two oldest codices of the entire New Testament are nos. 190 
and 192 of the twelfth to thirteenth centuries. Two more, 193 and 195 
are dated 1284 and 1285, respectively. 

The wealth of illuminations in the above and in the rest of the 199 
codices described in this catalogue is very great. Father Sarghissian 
has transcribed very fully the colophons, which constitute an inex- 
haustible fund of personal and historical notices. The task awaits 
some scholar, who has the patience, of revealing to the world the 
historical data recoverable from the colophons of Armenian MSS for 
the years 1000-1700. From about 1100 onwards the mass of such lore 
becomes ever greater and greater. Such a study would also throw 
a flood of light on the mediaeval topography of Armenia and of the 
countries over which the Armenian diaspora spread. For such a study 
the great catalogue by Dashian of 573 codices in Vienna and this 
catalogue of Venice are now available, not to mention the catalogues of 
the smaller collections in Berlin, Tiibingen, Vienna, Munich, London, 
Paris, and Oxford. In the San Lazaro Library there is a large volume 
-of transcriptions of such historical colophons found in their own 
collection and in MSS all over Armenia. 

F. C. ConyBeare. 


Leaves from three ancient Qurdns, possibly pre“ Othmanic, with a list of 
their variants. Edited by Rev. ALPHONSE Mincana, D.D., and 
Acnes SmitH Lewis, D.D., LL.D. (Cambridge University Press, 
1914.) 

Tue Koranic texts published in this volume belong to a palimpsest, 
now the property of Mrs Lewis, which also contains a Syriac text of 
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the Protevangelium Iacobi and the Transitus Mariae (Studia Sinaitica xi) 
and an Arabic translation of Homilies by early Christian Fathers, as 
well as other fragments in Greek and Syriac. These portions of the 
Koran (Sira 7, 139-168; Siira 9, 18-79; Sira 11, 20-39; Sira 13, 
18-43 ; Sidra 14, 1-8 ; Siira 15, 85-99 ; the whole of Sidra 16; Siira 17, 
1-61; Sidra 24, 17-29; Siira 28, 41-51; Siira 29, 17-30; Siira 40, 
78-85; Stra 41, 1-20; Siira 44, 38-59; Siira 45, 1-20) form the 
original script over which the Arabic Homilies are written. The later 
script is assigned by Dr Cowley and Mr A. G. Ellis to the end of the 
ninth century or the beginning of the tenth. As regards the former 
(Kufo-Naskhi of three kinds), Dr Mingana admits the difficulty of 
dating it on palaeographical evidence alone, as is the case with Kufic 
MSS in general. We cannot, therefore, attach great weight to his 
opinion that some of these scraps of parchment belong to the very 
beginning of the eighth century, or even to an earlier date, unless we 
find that there are other considerations which justify that hypothesis. 
Dr Mingana does not state the position quite accurately when he writes 
(p. xxii): ‘If we find a manuscript of the Quran presenting various 
readings of consonants and of complete words, and more especially if 
this manuscript offers some interpolations and omissions, it would not 
be too rash to suppose that it goes back to a pre-“Othmanic period.’ 
Obviously, the conclusion is not valid without reference to the source 
and character of such variants, interpolations, and omissions. They 
might be due to carelessness on the part of the scribe. The crucial 
point is not the fact that they occur, but the question how their occur- 
rence is to be explained, and whether they are sufficiently numerous 
and important to render probable the theory that the MS in which they 
occur is older than the standard text of the Koran. 

The existence of various readings is in itself no indication of a pre- _ 
‘Othmanic origin. In any ancient MS of the Koran we should expect 
to meet with certain small variations caused by the ambiguity and 
defectiveness of the undeveloped Arabic script. It is necessary to 
distinguish these merely formal variants from those which in some 
way modify the sense and may be called significant. Accepting 
Dr Mingana’s division of the latter class into two groups, we have 
(1) a complete word different from that used in the ¢extus receptus of 
the Koran, (2) an alteration of a word by the addition or removal of 
one or more letters. The full list which he gives of the variants in each 
group (pp. xxxvii-xxxix) enables us to see at a glance the extent of the 
discrepancy and to estimate the evidential value of the whole series. 
In view of the claim put forward, or at least suggested as a possibility, 
in Mrs Lewis’s preface and Dr Mingana’s introduction, the reader will 
observe with some astonishment that the first and most important 
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group comprises only four words. Two of these belong to the same 
passage (Kor. 45, 18), where instead of all uy» eke the 
palimpsest has (or lil) SUI eke which the editor 
translates: ‘in derision, they will not take the place of a blow, for thee.’ 
As this reading involves two dwa¢ Aeydpeva and yields no tolerable 
sense, we are entitled to assume that it is corrupt ; it might conceivably 
be a distorted reminiscence of LS= atl wy (Kor. 5, 55). Neither of 
the remaining variants in this group, ao) for im) (Kor. 7, 153) and 
etsy for jlaiy (Kor. 9, 43), seriously affects the meaning, and I may 
point out that the reading etiay makes the following word, 3, 
ungrammatical. Of the thirty variants in the second group, six really 
agree with the fextus receptus, but are written defectively, viz. Nos. 3, 12 
(where read el sp Y, the final ws of sig being dropped before the 


following was/a), 13 (GI for Gil), 15, 17, and 19; eleven differ from 


the standard text only by adding or omitting ,, 3, or J, or by sub- 
stituting one particle for another (1, 2, 6, 9, 14, 18, 23, 24, 27), or by 
adding or omitting a pronoun (16 and 28) ; five have only grammatical 
or syntactical significance (5, 10, 11, 20, 26); and four are certainly 
mistakes of the copyist (21, 22, 25, 30). There remain Nos. 4 (6 for 
7 for 8 for and 29 (2 for 
all of which are nearly or entirely synonymous with the words that they 
have replaced. 

The ‘omissions and interpolations’ discovered in the textus receptus 
by means of the palimpsest are limited to five words, and seem too 
trivial to require particular notice. Dr Mingana thinks that the words 
RS L. (Kor. 9, 38), which the palimpsest omits, do not suit the context, 
but this is because he has translated them without regard to the idiomatic 
sense (‘ what ails you?’) in which they are commonly used. 

Considering the character of the variants as a whole, we must dismiss 
the suggestion that they go back to a pre-Othmanic text. Like the 
various readings which crept into the four original copies of the 
‘Othmanic edition itself, they leave the Koran in its traditional form 
practically unaltered, and they need no explanation beyond the rudeness 
of early Arabic script and the maxim, errare humanum est. 

Néldeke has remarked that any one who hopes to find in Kufic MSS 
a text that diverges from the four original copies must content himself 
with mistakes of the pen, die gar nicht so selten sind, or else it will fare 
with him as with those who in the eighteenth century searched through 
MSS of the Old Testament, good and bad alike, only to arrive at the 
conclusion that they all had the Massoretic text. As appears from my 
analysis of the variants, Mrs Lewis’s palimpsest is not a unique exception 
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to this rule. If it were, we should have to acknowledge that the Caliph 
‘Othman shewed extraordinary timidity in his method of ‘ tearing up the 
Book ’. 

Apart from this unfortunate theory, the editors are to be congratulated 
on their work. Their decision to print the Koranic portions of the 
palimpsest side by side with the corresponding passages of the standard 
text was natural in the circumstances, and the labour of decipherment 
has borne fruit in the full and lucid description, by Dr Mingana, of the 
palaeographical features of what is undoubtedly an old and valuable 
Kufic MS. Besides an introduction dealing with the textual history of 
the Koran, the volume contains three facsimiles of the different kinds 
of Arabic writing that occur in the palimpsest. 


Reyno_p A, NICHOLSON. 


Historical Texts, being vol. iv no. 1; Historical and Grammatical 
Texts, being vol. v; and Grammatical Texts, being vol. vi no. 1, 
of the Babylonian Section of the University Museum Publica- 
tions of the University of Pennsylvania. By ARrNo POEBEL. 
(Published at Philadelphia by the University Museum, 1914.) 


THESE works fulfil the hope held out by Mr G. B. Gordon in the 
Pennsylvania University Museum Journal, June 1913, that the texts 
copied by Dr Arno Poebel in 1912-1914 would soon be in our hands. 
As a consequence of the war Dr Poebel was unable to revise the last 
proofs, a fact which should shield him from criticism in matters of 
detail. Long ago Dr L. W. King had given us, in his Chronicles con- 
cerning Early Babylonian Kings, reason to believe that the so-called 
Dynastic Chronicle went back to times regarded by the Babylonians as 
before the Flood. 

In this work are published five texts, all fragmentary, from the tablets 
found at Nippur by the Babylonian Expedition of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Fortunately they often overlap, and consequently 
Dr Poebel has been able partially to reconstruct the chronological 
system of the Babylonians, adding the kings before the Flood from the 
traditional data of Berosus as preserved by his transcribers. This will 
chiefly interest those who study early Chronology, but the first two dynas- 
ties are obviously mythical. In the first dynasty after the Flood are placed 
Kalumum, Zugakib, Arpi, Etana, Balih, En-me-nunna, Melam-Kish, 
Barsal-nunna, Meszamuk, Engishgu, Enmedurmesh and Enmebaragishu, 
with fabulously long reigns. The second dynasty, that of Eanna, with 
its seat at Erech, consisted of Meskingashér, Enmérkar, Lugal-banda, 
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Dumuzi, Gilgamesh and others, still with fabulously long reigns. Some 
of these rulers, Etana, Lugal-banda, Dumuzi (or Tammuz), Gilgamesh, 
at any rate appear as deified heroes in mythology, but may have some 
sort of historical background. 

History seems to begin with the first kingdom of Ur with four kings, 
credited with 171 years of rule. Then came a kingdom of Awan. 
After a lacuna of certainly two dynasties we have a second kingdom of 
Ur, a kingdom of Adab, a dynasty of Kish restored from historical 
inscriptions, and those of Erech and Opis, one more of Kish and 
a second of Opis. Then we have, possibly, the fourth kingdom of 
Kish, identical with the first of those published by V. Scheil as given 
by a tablet found at Kish itself. Lugal-zaggisi of Erech forms a dynasty 
by himself and is followed by the dynasty of Akkad, founded by Sargon 
of Akkad and embracing Rimush, Manishtusu, Nardém-Sin, Shar-kalé- 
Sarri, Igigi, Imi, Nani, Elulu, Dudu and Shudurkib, whose names were 
already known from Scheil’s text and whose order is now fixed. For 
the fourth time supremacy passed to Erech, where five kings reigned 
twenty-five years in all. Then Babylonia fell under the sway of the 
people of Gutium for 125 years. The names of seven kings out of 
eleven can be made out, and inscriptions of four of them are known. 
A dynasty of Erech succeeded and then possibly a second kingdom of 
Adab. Then came what used to be called the second dynasty of Ur, 
but must now be recognized as the third, with five kings and 117 years 
of rule. The dynasty of Isin with sixteen kings and 225 years ended 
in the time of the now well-known Hammurabi. 

Although we cannot yet accept all the names and figures given by 
these new lists, they do not traverse what we know from other monu- 
ments, and indeed receive much confirmation from them. It was from 
such a list that the scribes of Nabonidus concluded that Sargon of Akkad 
reigned about 3,200 years before their day. It is probable that in some 
cases the dynasties overlapped, and we must still await confirmation 
from synchronisms. Much study will be spent on elucidation in the 
near future, but we have here a vast extension of our chronology. 
None of the names before Sargon of Akkad suggest Semitic origin. 
The order of the dynasties is probably trustworthy. 

Dr Poebel has made the most of his materials in vol. iv no. 1, 
reserving his copies for vol. v. He has tried to combine the new 
information with what we know from other sources. One may perhaps 
wish that he had more often added references for what he quotes, as 
only experts will be able to find the facts. His sketch seems to be 
very complete. 

To Biblical students the most welcome text here published, hardly 
historical however, will be 4A Mew Creation and Deluge Text in 
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Sumerian, which is closely related to that paraphrased by S. Langdon 
in The Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 1914, pp. 188- 
198. Indeed, it may be the case that Poebel’s text is taken from part 
of the same tablet as Langdon’s. Here, however, the name of the hero 
of the Flood appears to be Ziugiddu, which rather suggests the name 
Shamash-napistim of the Ninevite version. Several other versions of 
these stories exist, as may be seen in R. W. Rogers’s Cuneiform Parallels 
to the Old Testament, but this new story does not seem to be closely 
related to the Hebrew versions. 

The third section deals with the History of the Tummal of Niniil, 
giving in Sumerian some of the events which befell that structure in 
Nippur. This contributes a few details for historians. A very early 
king of Southern Babylonia was EniakuSanna, whose deeds were 
recorded on a number of fragments of a broken vase. Dr Poebel has 
further completed the inscription by the addition of a new fragment, 
and discusses in chapter iv the historical situation. We must, however, 
still await further details. Chapter v deals with the Zvents of Eannadu’s 
reign in the light of new information. Chapter vi is devoted to Juscrip- 
tions of the Kings of Agade. A very large tablet, which once had at 
least fourteen columns, contained copies of many inscriptions of Sargon 
of Akkad, from statues, pedestals, stelae, and other monuments preserved 
in the temple of Ellil at Nippur. Some of them were partially known 
before. Dr Poebel attempts from this material to make out a fairly 
complete sketch of the reign. The tablet goes on with many inscriptions 
of Sargon’s successors. Beside the fresh information we gather that 
Sargon was succeeded by Rimush and he by Naram-Sin. The Gram- 
matical texts published in vol. v are dealt with in vol. vi part i. 
Dr Poebel intends to deal with the rest of the 158 texts published in 
vol. iv and vol. vi. We may await their issue with the certainty that 
they will be exhaustively and profitably treated. It is a great gain to 
science that the author has found a home at Johns Hopkins University, 
within reach of this rich store of material. 

It would be unfair to exploit the remaining contents of this volume until 
Dr Poebel has had the opportunity to give us his views of their value 
and meaning, but we may note that they include several royal inscrip- 
tions and a copy of the Code of Hammurabi from Nippur. 


C. H. W. Jouns. 
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Auctarium Bellarminianum. Supplément aux CEuvres du Cardinal 
Bellarmin. Par le R. P. Xavier-Marie LE BACHELET, S.J., Pro- 
fesseur de Théologie au Scolasticat d’Ore (Hastings). (Beauchesne, 
Paris, 1913.) 

M. LE BacHELet has on several occasions, notably in the preface 
to his Bellarmin avant son Cardina/at, called attention to the large 
amount of unpublished writings by Cardinal Bellarmine. In that book 
and in his Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine M. \e Bachelet 
edited much from these. He has now been able to carry through his 
project of a more complete collection, the aim of which is to throw 
light on the life, character, writings, and influence of the Cardinal. Of 
the three parts into which the book is divided the first is of most theo- 
logical importance. It consists of a series of writings relating to the 
Molinist controversy. The net result from the study of them will prob- 
ably be to strengthen the position of those who have maintained that 
Bellarmine, with whatever caution and qualifications, held to the main 
Thomist teaching on those parts of the doctrine of grace which in this 
controversy were discussed. The second part contains six writings on 
widely differing scriptural and theological subjects. In M. le Bache- 
let’s judgement the most important is that entitled ‘Ieparixdv Adpov siue 
modesta et fidelis admonitio Roberti Bellarmini S. R. E. Cardinalis ad 
Lacobum magnae Britanniae Serenissimum ac Potentissimum Regem, 
a reply to the BaowAtxdv Adpoy by King James I of England. In the 
third part are many short documents grouped under the headings 
‘Apologie’, ‘Ecriture Sainte’, ‘Liturgie’, ‘Droit ecclésiastique’, 
‘Histoire ecclésiastique’, ‘Théologie’, ‘Censures d’ouvrages’. The 
chief importance of these is in the illustrations which they afford 
of Bellarmine’s wide interests and knowledge, and of his way of dealing 
with subjects under his consideration. They include the papers already 
published in Bellarmin et la Bible Sixto-Clémentine. Gratitude is due 
to M. le Bachelet from all serious students of Bellarmine and of the 


thought and methods current among Roman Catholics in the late 


sixteenth and the early seventeenth century, for the industry and care 
and skill with which he has collected and edited the documents in the 
Auctarium Bellarminianum. 

DARWELL STONE, 


The Immorality of non-Resistance and other Sermons on the War, by 
the Rev. J. M. Lroyvp Tuomas, Minister of the Old Meeting 
Church, Birmingham. (Cornish Brothers, Birmingham, 1915.) 

In these Sermons Mr Lloyd Thomas aims at supplying a reasoned 
statement of the Christian position in regard to War. At least since 
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the time of the Anabaptists we have had with us champions of the 
theory that ‘ physical’ force should never be used for the attainment of 
moral ends, but a cloud of confusion seems to hang over, and to vitiate, 
many of the arguments used alike by them and by their opponents. 
The weakness of the position of the Society of Friends is well exhibited 
in the opinion of one of their leading members to the effect that, 
whereas the Governor-General of India at the time of the Indian 
Mutiny was justified in the use of arms for the protection of women 
and children, yet no true Friend could have occupied the position of 
Governor-General. That is a confession that the principle for which 
the Society stands is one that cannot be applied to the conduct of affairs 
in the world as it is, for in such matters gui facit per alium, facit per se; 
and the supposed superior morality of the Society is such as allows it to 
accept protection of a kind which is, in its judgement, immoral. 

No discussion of the question can be satisfactory that does not take 
account of the needs of organized society in the world as it is and of 
the responsibility of all its members for the means by which the common 
order, from which all benefit, is maintained ; nor, further, that treats 
the question of the morality of the use of ‘ physical’ force as one that 
can be isolated from the consideration of the morality of the use of 
‘power’ of any kind. 

It is because Mr Thomas has these things in mind that he has made, 
I think, a contribution of real value to the discussion of what all 
Christians agree in regarding as a grave and difficult problem. He 
writes vigorously and picturesquely, in a manner specially adapted to 
the immediate purpose of sermons addressed to a popular audience, 
but clear thinking and grasp of principles are conspicuous throughout. 
There is little of moment, I think, that bears on the subject that is 
not at least suggested in the pages of this little volume. As regards 
the true function of the Church and the part of Christianity in the pro- 
gressive education of human Society Mr Thomas’s point of view is 
closely akin to Baron F. von Hiigel’s, as expressed in his admirable 
article in Zhe Church Quarterly for January last. 


Discovery and Revelation: A study in Comparative Religion. By the 
Rev. H. F. Hamitton, D.D. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1915.) 

Dr Hamiton’s book, Zhe People of God, was reviewed at length 
last year in the JouRNAL (Jan. 1914, vol. xv pp. 278 ff). He has now, 

for ‘the Layman’s Library’, written ‘a short and popular outline of the 
argument’ in the first volume and the first three chapters of the second 
volume of that work, and thanks are due to him and to his publishers 
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for making a considerable part of his interesting and, in many ways, 
valuable book accessible to a wider circle of readers than it would reach 
in its original form. By his choice of title, however, and by the chapter 
in which he says that most of his new points will be found (ch. xi), he 
emphasizes and reasserts just the most disputable part of his argument, 
and so far as I can judge he does nothing to commend it further to 
those who found it unconvincing. No doubt, the key to his whole 
position is the distinction which he draws between ‘discovery’ and 
‘revelation’: the strictly exclusive claims which were implied in the 
appropriation of the name ‘the people of God’ by one particular nation 
depend on the theory that the process by which at least the religious 
leaders of that nation arrived at their convictions was essentially different 
from the process of the developement of ‘ religious’ thought among all 
the other peoples of the world. 

It is this theory that Dr Hamilton reasserts, and, under cover of 
graceful expression and with interesting reference to ‘ modernist’ thought 
and terms, reasserts, as I must say, in its crudest form; and I cannot 
think that the editors of the Layman’s Library were well advised in 
including this volume in a series which professes the admirable aim 
‘to represent the essentials of the Christian Faith in the spirit of a large 
and firm churchmanship’ and, while taking full account of the results 
of modern criticism, ‘to build up a constructive religious ideal’, The 
most ‘ constructive religious ideal’ which was built up in the past had 
as its foundation the belief that in Jesus Christ the Logos was incarnate. 
If that belief is true, with the implications as to the Divine Providence 
and Purpose in the education of mankind which its great exponents of 
the past found in it, then Dr Hamilton’s main thesis is false. While 
holding that the people of Israel was in a peculiar sense ‘ the people of 
Gop ’, and that the Church of Christ is the true ‘ Israel of Gop’, we are 
not required by ‘a large and firm churchmanship’ to deny the main 
principles of the Logos Theology and the conception of the ‘immanence’ 
of Gon, by which we recognize all ‘discoveries’ of truth of every kind, and 
all true progress of the human race, as due to the leading of the Spirit of 
Gop and His direct action in and on the world and men. We may 
believe that ‘the Jews prepared salvation for the world’ while ‘the 
Gentiles prepared the world for salvation’, but the synthesis of the 
Christian Faith is that Gop was working out His purpose in both pro- 
cesses alike and Himself guiding them both. 

The sharp antithesis which Dr Hamilton alleges between the pro- 
cesses by which the Greek philosophers and the Hebrew prophets 
respectively reached their belief in mono-theism he bases on the idea 
that the former was an exclusively intellectual or rationalizing process 
suggested by observation of the facts of the world, and progressive 
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co-ordination of them (a purely ‘ scientific’ process), while the latter 
was a case of a new truth coming upon them, without preparation, from 
without, a process in which their reasoning faculties were passive (and 
so a real religious experience). 

This contrast does not give sufficient recognition to the ‘ preparation’ 
of the people of Israel that is implied in their strong conviction of the 
superiority of their God Jahwe to all other gods and of the special 
destiny of their nation in relation to all other nations. This conviction 
seems to have preceded their Jahwe-monotheism, and it is not a difficult 
transition from such a conviction to the belief that their God was the 
God of the whole world, though as yet the other peoples of the world 
did not know Him. A process of reasoning and reflexion, closely akin 
to the process to which Dr Hamilton attributes the Greek developement, 
might at least have led to this conclusion ; and, as Mr Duncan Jones 
pointed out in his review, it is an inadequate conception of the nature 
of religious experience that would make it merely a matter of ‘feeling’ 
in which reason has no part and must be in abeyance. (A similar kind 
of intellectual passivity is said to have been expected of those who were 
initiated into the Mysteries: ob paGeiv div Kai : 
they must only undergo an emotional experience, and ‘feel’ something.) 
And it appears to me that Dr Hamilton’s conception of the nature of 
the process by which the Greek thinkers reached their ‘ discoveries’ is 
similarly inadequate. If the daydvov of Socrates was felt by him as 
only inhibitive, Plato at least shews a ‘religious’ consciousness that the 
power by which man arrived at truth was a God-given power and that 
every human discovery was at the same time a Divine revelation. There 
is, indeed, an element of newness and ‘ experience’, a sense of something 
‘given’ or revealed, in every advance which a thinker makes: and a 
more truly Christian psychology than that which underlies Dr Hamilton’s 
distinction between ‘discovery’ and ‘revelation’ will not attempt to 
‘ put the clock back’ and maintain the validity of the religious experience 
of the Hebrew prophets and the Christian Church by denying to all the 
rest of mankind any similar avenue of approach to the ‘one God and 
Father of all’. 


J. F. B-B. 
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